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EQUIPMENT IN THE KITCHEN 
AND PANTRY CAR OF THE 
MERCURY IS MADE FROM 
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Step inside the kitchen and pantry car of the 
new New York Central Mercury, and see a 
kitchen and pantry which represents the last 
word in culinary science. The equipment all 
sparkles like polished silver . . . for it is made 


from ENDURO—Republic’s perfected stainless 


steel. Years from today, should you again 
visit this car, there will be no change in the 
appearance of the equipment, for ENDURO is 
permanently immune to blemish or attack 
from foods, fruit juices, kitchen fumes or 
atmospheric attack. A quick wiping with a 
damp cloth quickly removes all deposits 
from its hard, smooth surface . . . keeping 
the metal forever lustrous, and absolutely 
sanitary for every kitchen use. Thus, with 
stain-proof ENDURO, management provides the 
equipment essential for an excellent cuisine; 
and management profits through a marked 
reduction in maintenance, and the absence of 
equipment replacement costs. Write Depart- 
ment RA for full details on stainless ENDURO. 


RepublicSteel coro 


ALLOY STEEL DIVISION, MASSILLON, OHIO ' 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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Rebuilding the Railroad Industry 


Railroad managements are engaged in rebuilding an 
industry. The discontinuance of the office of Federal 
Co-ordinator of Transportation has increased their op- 
portunity to rebuild it in the ways that they think best. 
It is nevertheless encouraging that the Association of 
American Railroads has announced its intention to take 
advantage in every manner practicable of the informa- 
tion and suggestions developed by the co-ordinator and 
his staff. The statistics of railway buying in the first 
six months of 1936 published in last week’s issue of 
the Railway Age are heartening evidence of the im- 
provement in the railway situation occurring and of the 
determination of the managements to rehabilitate and 
improve the physical properties as rapidly as their fi- 
nancial resources will permit. The decision of a Federal 
Court holding unconstitutional the act to tax the rail- 
ways to help provide retirement pensions probably 
foreshadows the decision of the Supreme Court, and 
indicates that another recent Congress-made obstacle 
to an increase of net operating ificome will be removed. 

The essential means of rebuilding the industry is the 
securing of an adequate increase of net operating in- 
come. To paraphrase a statement of Lincoln’s about 
public sentiment, without net operating income nothing 
is possible; with net operating income everything is 
possible. The railroad problem can perhaps be most 
clearly envisaged by considering the difficulties that 
must be overcome in order adequately to increase the 
net operating income of the industry, The approach of 
the co-ordinator to the problem at least had the ad- 


vantage that it was an approach from the standpoint 
of the industry. 


A Survey and Plan Needed 


There is needed a realistic and comprehensive survey 
of all the things that need to be done to rebuild the 
earning capacity of the industry, and an equally real- 
istic and comprehensive long-range plan based on the 
conclusions of this survey for getting the necessary 
things done. The making of this survey and plan, and 
the exertion of influence on individual railroads to 
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promote its execution, are obviously functions of the 
Association of American Railroads. No doubt any sur- 
vey and plan made would be required by changing con- 
ditions to be modified more or less from time to time; 
but the railroad industry as a whole should set definite 
objectives of accomplishment for itself and adopt defi- 
nite means for attaining them. Otherwise, why have a 
national organization with large nominal authority and 
important nominal functions ? 

First, the total traffic available for all carriers must 
be increased. Its increase, especially of freight traffic, 
can be caused in only small measure by railway man- 
agements, because its volume is principally determined 
by the amount of production and construction done by 
other industries. One of the most common of all falla- 
cious statements is that freight traffic could and should 
be increased by a general reduction of railway rates. 
Railway freight charges probably average less than 10 
per cent of the value of all the commodities transported. 
If the value of a commodity is $100, and the freight 
rate on it is $10, a 10 per cent reduction in the rate 
on it could not alone reduce its selling price more than 
1 per cent. Obviously, this would not stimulate the 
demand for and production of the commodity very 
much. <A general reduction of 10 per cent in freight 
rates accompanied by a 10 per cent reduction in prices 
of commodities might tell a different story; but a 
general reduction of freight rates sufficient by itself 
perceptibly to stimulate traffic would have to be so 
large that it would complete the bankruptcy of the rail- 
road industry. 


Traffic Dependent on Production 


A really large increase in the volume of traffic avail- 
able can be caused only by the adoption by government 
and business in general of policies that will greatly 
stimulate production in the industries in which it is 
still lagging most—the durable goods industries. This 
plain fact relates the railroad problem to all the ques- 
tions regarding the best means of promoting recovery 


now being so hotly discussed. Under such conditions 
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and policies as now prevail the railroad problem cannot 
be considered independently of the problems of other 
industries, because it cannot be solved without solution 
of the problems of reviving production and employ- 
ment in other industries. The railways, therefore, are 
vitally concerned with the struggle between the New 
Dealers and their opponents, because the success of 
the latter appears essential to full restoration of pro- 
duction by the industries from which the railways de- 
rive their traffic. 

If production, and consequently the total volume of 
traffic available for all carriers, were fully restored the 
railroads would still be confronted with great difficul- 
ties in getting their share of the available traffic unless 
important changes in policies, governmental, railroad 
and otherwise, were made. They are still handicapped 
by subsidies received by their competitors and by un- 
equal regulation. They are the only means of trans- 
portation prohibited from charging a lower rate for a 
longer than for a shorter haul in order to meet compe- 
tition for the longer haul that does not exist for the 
shorter haul. The Pettengill bill to repeal the long- 
and-short-haul section of the Interstate Commerce Act 
was passed by the House at its recent session by a 
large majority, but its passage by the Senate was pre- 
vented by a one-man filibuster by Senator Wheeler, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. It seems probable that its passage can be se- 
cured at the next session of Congress if energetic 
efforts to this end are continued, as they undoubtedly 
will be. There should be no abatement of efforts to 
secure both State and Federal Legislation to reduce or 
eliminate all the Government-made handicaps to which 
the railways are subject in competing with other 
carriers. 


Transports*ion Competition and Wages 


Undoubtedly the most serious handicap to which the 
railways are subject, however, is their present wage 
schedules; and government is only partly responsible 
for them. They prevent the earning of as much net 
operating income as should be derived from present 
gross earnings. They also greatly increase the diffi- 
culty of increasing earnings by meeting the competition 
of other carriers the wages paid by which are much 
lower and the labor conditions of which are less bur- 
densome. The railway wages established by elimi- 
nating the 10 per cent deduction from basic pay had 
been in effect a full year on April 1, 1936. It is, there- 
fore, possible now to make approximately accurate 
comparisons of present and past wages. 

In 1931, the last year before the 10 per cent deduc- 
tion was made, the average railway employee was paid 
for 2,414.4 hours and received $1,664, or 68.9 cents 
an hour. In 1933, the only year throughout which the 
10 per cent deduction was in effect, the average em- 
ployee was paid for 2,299.3 hours and received $1,445, 
or 62.0 cents an hour. In the year ended March 31, 
1936, the average employee was paid for 2,445.5 hours 
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and received $1,694, or an average of 69.3 cents an 
hour. Annual earnings are the measure of an em- 
ployee’s income; but hourly wages are the measure of 
labor costs to the employer. The average hourly wage 
of 69.3 cents in the year ended on April 1, 1936, was 
the highest in history, comparing with previous peaks 
of 67.6 cents in 1920 and 68.9 cents in 1931. It yielded 
average weekly earnings of $32.57. 


Wages on Railways and in Manufactures 


A survey made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows that in April, 1936, the average hourly 
wage in twenty-five branches of the manufacturing 
industry was 61.4 cents and average weekly earnings 
were $24.08. In other words, the average hourly wage 
in the railroad industry is now about 13 per cent higher 
than in the manufacturing industry, and average weekly 
earnings of employees of railways about 35 per cent 
higher than those of employees of manufacturers. It 
is not possible to make similar up-to-date comparisons 
with the wages paid by other carriers, but it is notori- 
ous that those paid by the railways are much higher. 
The Railway Age has been pointing out one reason 
why the average hourly wage on the railways shows 
the increase that it does—viz., the increase in the speed 
of trains, both passenger and freight. Train service 
employees being paid on a mileage basis, the faster 
trains are run the fewer hours they have to work for a 
day’s compensation and the higher their hourly wages 
become. 

On the basis of the number of hours for which 
employees were paid in the year ended March 31, 1936, 
the increase in the average hourly wage from 62.9 
cents in 1933 to 69.3 cents in the year ended March 
31, 1936, cost the railways $157,235,000 in the latter 
year. 


Expensive Working Rules 


We are still in the midst of a great depression. 
Railway gross earnings are still almost 40 per cent 
less than in 1929. Never before in the midst of a great 
depression did the railroad or any other industry in 
this country pay higher wages than it ever had at the 
height of prosperity. It is not, however, the high 
hourly wages alone, but also the rules under which 
they are applied, that are burdensome. In order better 
to meet outside competition the railways need to render 
a more frequent service, and can afford to do so only 
when they can afford to run shorter trains, especially 
passenger trains. Requirements regarding the number 
of employees that must be used on each unit of service 
are a serious or insuperable obstacle to the rendering 
of an adequately frequent service. 

Present wage scales and rules are advantageous to 
those now employed ; but how about their effect on the 
almost 600,000 railway men still unemployed, many of 
whom could be re-employed if readjustments in work- 
ing rules were made which would enable the railways 
to render more frequent service? And how about the 
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ffect of present working rules and wages upon the re- 
urn received by owners of railroad securities and upon 


their attitude toward the railroad industry and its man- 


-gement? 


And how about their effect in curtailing 


railway buying from the manufacturing and other in- 
dustries, and thereby curtailing employment in the in- 
dustries from which a larger amount of railway buying 
would otherwise, directly and indirectly, be done? 


“United We Stand’— 


The most important essential to restoration of rail- 
way earning capacity is an increase of traffic. 


Second 


only in importance is a reduction of operating costs, 


and especially labor costs. 


If the present highest wage 


scales in history are to be maintained throughout the 
rest of depression, regardless of how long it lasts, then 
certainly the problem of securing modifications of work- 
ing rules that make present wage scales needlessly 


expensive should be attacked. 
any purpose only by the railroads unitedly. 


It can be attacked to 
They 


ought to be able to develop the unity and courage neces- 


sary effectively to attack it. 


We have not observed 


any lack of initiative, unity and courage on the part 
of labor leaders in making and pressing demands for 
wages, working conditions and legislation tending to 
push the railroads toward bankruptcy and government 
ownership, and only a partial lack of unity on their 
part in expressly advocating government ownership. 


One of the purposes of organization of the Associa- 


tion of American Railroads was to reduce forms of 
competition among the railroads themselves tending to 
prevent increases in the net operating income of the 
industry. No doubt some forms of competition be- 


tween them are desirable. 


But what kinds and how 


much are desirable from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the industry especially in view of the outside com- 


petition to which it is subject? 


Has there been, since 


the organization of the Association a reduction of the 
kinds and amount of inter-railway competition that are 


undesirable ? 


Perhaps we are wrong, but it is our 
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conclusion, based upon widespread observation, that 
there has been an increase rather than a reduction. 


Competition and Controversies Between Railroads 


A statement issued on behalf of the Association when 
it was organized said: “The new organization will take 
the initiative in attacking the problems which confront 
the industry. * * * The new organization constitutes 
an aggressive and determined effort to deal with com- 
mon problems. It is the purpose of this movement 
to include every phase of railroad transportation and 
to employ every constructive approach, not merely in 
the solution of difficulties, but in hastening and direct- 
ing improvement and development of the industry * * *” 

Article 19 of its Articles of Organization says: “It 
is hereby declared to be the policy of the Association 
that all controversies between Members of the Associa- 
tion should be settled by arbitration, and the Members 
of the Association agree that, in any controversy over 
which the board of directors has assumed jurisdiction 
and has decided by the affirmative vote of three-fourths 
or more of its members, they will accept and carry out 
such decision or, within twenty days, institute arbitra- 
tion proceedings as hereinafter provided.” 
been numerous controversies since then. Some have 
even been carried to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. How many have been settled by the means 
prescribed by the articles of organization of the A 
ciation of American Railroads? How many have been 
even submitted to determination by these means? 

The difficulties that must be overcome in rebuilding 
the railroad industry, especially its earning capacity, 
are too numerous to be listed, much less commented 
upon, in a single editorial. They require initiative and 
enterprise by individual managements, and such initia- 
tive and enterprise are being shown. They also require 
a high degree of co-operation and united action by rail- 
roads as a whole. It can hardly be said that the meas- 
ure of co-operation and united action needed to advance 
the welfare of the industry has as yet been attained. 


There have 


SSo- 





Journeys by Rail 


end I would make as much mileage as 


I am one of many who began to 
drive a car about twenty-five years ago, 


surpass it in safety so far that it 


using it for many years much as the 
horse and buggy had been used before 
it—on short hauls to station and mar- 
ket and an occasional Sunday afternoon 
ride, the latter extending sometimes as 
far as forty miles for the round trip. 

Later I found myself employing the 
car also for the yearly journey to and 
from a summer resort in New England, 
a round trip of three or four hundred 
miles. Fifteen years ago, when it was 
still something of an adventure, I made 
my first round trip to Florida in an 
automobile. 

About this time the occasional Sunday 
afternoon began to extend itself into a 
week-end ride. On a fine autumn week 
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formerly to and from a summer resort, 
and I continued to make that annual 
excursion in a car. 

About ten years ago I began com- 
muting in my car, a_ forty-two-mile 
round trip every working day of the 
year, rain or shine. I used my car 
more and more for travel and recre- 
ation, went as far as the Pacific Coast 
in it several years ago; out through the 
Southwest, home through the Middle 
West and Ontario. For ten years, until 
a few months ago, I had used a railroad 
so rarely that it was genuinely a nov- 
elty to ride on one again; a novelty 
that I hope to enjoy more and more 
now that the railroad has begun to 
compete with the car in economy; to 


—T. Hills, Jr., in a letter to the editor of the New York Herald Tribune 


hardly be said to compete. 
Fortunately, while the manufacturers 
of automobiles in hot competition with 
one another have been giving into the 
hands of fools many times as much 
power and speed as any wise man 
wants, the railroads have been accept- 
ing more and more successfully every 
year complete responsibility for 
safety of their kind of transportation. 
This and the very high degree of 
comfort offered in air-conditioned 
trains, plus the decrease in fares, will 
win me away from the use of my car 
for any other purposes than the original 
one with which I began years ago. I 
am one of many, I feel sure, who will 
now give the long mileage to railroads. 


1 
the 














New York 


Central Builds Distinctive 


treamline Train 


New use of color and form matched by improved smoothness of 
performance in equipment for high-speed Cleveland-Detroit run 


IPT HE Mercury,” a completely streamline steam 
7 train for high-speed service on the New York 
Central between Cleveland, Ohio, and Detroit, 

Mich., was christened with fitting ceremonies at Indian- 
apolis, Ind., on June 25, where it had been completed at 
the Beech Grove shops of the New York Central Sys- 
tem. The train, which consists of seven coaches, two 
of which are fitted for Pullman parlor-car service, rep- 
resents a complete departure from conventional facili- 
ties, from conventional architectural and decorative treat- 





ment and from conventional connections between cars. 
These changes combine to produce a train free from the 
corridor-like appearance characteristic of the interiors 
of long passenger cars; a train which starts and stops 
with an absence of shocks attainable only by the com- 
plete elimination of uncushioned slack; a train, the rid- 
ing of which is smooth and free from vibrations. 

The complete interior and exterior of the train, in- 
cluding the exterior of the locomotive, was designed by 
Henry Dreyfuss, industrial designer, working in close 
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co-operation with the New York Central’s equipment en- 
e‘neering department which was responsible for the ex- 
ecution of the designs and for working out all of the 
mechanical features of the train. 

The train is intended for daily round-trip service be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, on which it will be inau- 
gurated on July 15. The distance between terminals is 
164 miles and the run each way will require 2 hrs. 50 
min., a schedule speed of 57.9 m.p.h. On Mondays to 
Saturdays, inclusive, the daily schedule provides for de- 
parture of the train from Cleveland at 7:30 a.m., arrival 
at Toledo at 9:15 a.m., and at Detroit at 10:20 a.m. Re- 
turning, it will leave Detroit at 5:35 p.m., arrive at To- 
ledo at 6:35 p.m., and at Cleveland at 8:25 p.m. On 
Sundays the westbound trip will be on the same schedule 
as on weekdays, but on its return trip it will leave De- 
troit at 6:30 p.m., arrive at Toledo at 7:30 p.m., and at 
Cleveland at 9:20 p.m. 


Train Designed as Complete Unit 


The seven cars which constitute the Mercury were 
originally built for suburban service. The design repre- 
sents an especially effective and efficient distribution of 
metal and each of the original cars, ready for service, 
weighed about 54 tons. In adapting them to the new 
service the interiors were completely removed and the 
end structures changed where necessary to close up ves- 
tibule side-door and step openings and to accommodate 
diaphragms which completely enclose the space between 
the ends of adjoining cars. The train is designed as a 
complete unit, no two cars being alike in interior ar- 
rangement. It provides seats for 106 coach passengers 
and for 57 persons in the Pullman parlor cars, including 
six in the parlor-car compartment. There are additional 
seats for 24 in the two spacious coach smoking rooms. 
Fifty-six persons may be seated at one time at the tables 
in the dining rooms, with additional seats for six in a 
lounge at one end of the diner for those who may have 
to wait for seats at the tables. A lounge car, with seats 
for 31 passengers, and an observation room, with seats 
for 10 persons, are provided for the use of the parlor- 
car patrons. All seats in the coaches are numbered and 
coach tickets will be sold up to the seating capacity. 

Although no bright colors have been used on the ex- 
terior of the train, the combination of medium gray, with 
scratch brush metal trimmings which are used from the 
front of the locomotive to the rear end of the parlor- 

















observation car and the aluminum panels which tie the 
windows in each car into a single wide band, provides a 
striking departure from the appearance of conventional 
trains. 

At night the locomotive running gear is floodlighte 
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-rom lamps concealed under the skirt below the running 
hoard. 
Interior of the Coaches 


The interior of the train is notable for the variety of 
architectural treatments employed in the various cars and 
‘he way in which a variety of colors has been used. The 
repetition throughout the train of the colors selected 
‘ends to tie the cars together as a unit, although the way 
in which these colors have been combined varies in the 
different cars. The colors include tans, browns, musk, 
rust, bright blue, green, bright red and gray. All the 
china, silverware and glassware have been designed es- 
pecially for this train. 

The train consists of a combination passenger-bag- 
gage car, a coach, a combination kitchen-coach, a dining 
car, a lounge car with a bar, a parlor car and a parlor- 
observation car. “The coach compartments in the first 
three cars all have arched ceilings above the center of 
which is an air duct of large cross-section. Below the 
center of the ceiling is supported a wide shallow trough 
which serves as a diffuser of the conditioned air from 
the duct above the ceiling and as a reflector of the indi- 
rect lighting which furnishes general illumination for the 
coach interiors. 

The under side of the baggage racks is solid and 
curves into the side wall above the windows. A tubular 
section at the outer edge of the racks encloses the lights 
for the individual seat units. 

The passenger compartments in the first three cars are 
furnished alike. The ceilings are a light gray tan. This is 
relieved by a wide horizontal aluminum molding below 
the center lighting trough. The wainscoting is light 
chocolate. The under side of the baggage rack and the 
side walls to the window sills are scratch brush alumi- 
num. The window sills and belt-rail molding are black 
Alumilite. The rotating double seats have scratch brush 
aluminum frames and are upholstered in brown mohair 
with stripes running diagonally. The floors are finished 
with a *%g-in. marbleized rubber tile in a soft blue-green 
tone and this color is repeated on the inside of the crash 
texture of the window shades. 

The monotony of the seating arrangement in the sec- 
ond coach is varied by placing a built-in seat against the 
bulkhead at the forward end. At approximately the 
middle of the car on each side are placed two built-in 
heavily upholstered chairs with a small ebonized table 
and a reading lamp between. For contrast these chairs 
are upholstered in blue-green mohair with narrow ver- 
tical stripes. The lamps have plain Alumilite metal 
bases and ivory shades edged with black. 

An outstanding feature of this coach is the employ- 
ment of photo murals on the bulkheads at the ends of 
the main passenger compartment. That at the front 
end is a view of Detroit from the river and at the other, 
a view of Cleveland, a portion of which is cut away by 
the glass-enclosed opening looking into the smoking 
room. On the bulkhead between the kitchen and pas- 
senger compartment in the third car is a framed photo- 
eraph showing a view of Toledo. 

At the front end of the coach portion of the combina- 
‘ion passenger-baggage car is a smoking room with 
lounge seats, sections and chairs for 12 passengers. This 
compartment, which extends entirely across the car, is 
separated from the haggage room by a semi-circular 
partition and by glass from the passenger compartment. 
The ceiling is finished in medium buckskin tan, which 
color is repeated on the inside of the window shades. 
The side walls in this room, including the wainscoting 
and doors, are done in metallic blue. The upholstery 
naterial is leather. The seats and sections are in a 
“olor similar to the ceiling, and the chairs in a bright 
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blue. The tables have black Formica tops, and the black 
is repeated in the Alumilite window sills and capping. 
The floor is covered with %.4-in. dark brown, mottled 
rubber tile. 

At the rear end of the second coach is another smok- 
ing room, with seats for 12, which is decorated and 
furnished the same as that in the first car. To make 
it equally available to men and women a glass-enclosed 
opening extends half way across the bulkhead and along 
the corridor to the door. In this case the door is 
scratch brush aluminum finish. 

The floor plans show the location of the men’s and 
women’s saloons. They are a departure from the dreary 
rooms found on most trains. The men’s saloons are in 
tones of burnt orange, with mottled black and mahogany 
rubber-tile floors. Original Rockwell Kent lithographs 
are used on the walls as decorations. Various shades 
of musk and rust make the women’s saloons bright and 
attractive and reproductions of brilliant Gauguin paint- 
ings are on the walls. Plum colored chintz draperies are 
used in the women’s saloons. 

The corridors in the second coach and passageways 
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between the saloons and lockers in the others are fin- 
ished in light chocolate with scratch brush bases. Lum- 
inator lighting fixtures are placed in the ceilings. The 
side wall and partition in the long corridor at the side of 
the kitchen are finished in scratch-brush aluminum from 
ceiling to window-sill level, as are the doors at the ends 
of the passage. The ceiling is in bright red with 20-in. 
circular areas of white around all ceiling-light fixtures 
which are painted red. The floor is dark blue rubber 
tile, with a smoky gray wainscoting. 

Wall sockets are provided in the coaches for tables at 
all the seats. Both single and double tables are pro- 
vided. These have tops of Plymetl covered with plain 
black linoleum with satin chrome finish binding and can 
be used to serve meals at the coach seats. 

Dining Facilities 

Because of the relatively short trips, both of which in- 
clude meal hours, it was necessary to provide facilities 
for serving quickly a large number of passengers. Hence, 
an unusually large kitchen and serving pantry occupy 
about two-thirds of the third car and the fourth car is 
devoted entirely to dining service, seating 56 persons 
at one time. 

The dining room is divided into three sections. The 
end sections have the customary arrangement of tables 
and chairs. The chairs are aluminum with tan leather 
upholstery. The middle section is fitted with built-in 
leather upholstered seats with the backs against the sides 
of the car and semi-circular tables for two facing on the 
aisle. The sides and ends of this car are finished 
throughout in plain quartered walnut Flexwood with the 
grain running vertically. The ceilings in the end sec- 
tions are horizontal with a shallow, flat clerestory recess 
at the center, finished in buckskin tan. Through open- 
ings in the sides of the clerestory recess conditioned air 
enters the car. The lighting is of the louver type, the 
units being placed transversely across the lower ceiling 
level over each table location on either side. 

In the center section of the dining room the ceiling, 


also finished in buckskin tan, is carried down in a sweep- 
ing curve to the tops of the windows. Below the center 
of the ceiling, in a wide band of blue, is an air diffuser 
and indirect lighting fixture somewhat similar to those 
in the coaches. The seats in this room are upholstered in 
blue to match the wide band in the middle of the ceiling. 
The floor throughout the car is covered with carpet with 
a broken stripe pattern in two tones of rust. 

The three sections are separated by double partitions 
about a foot apart, having clear plate glass above the 
wainscoting. Between these glass walls on each side 
of the aisle provision has been made for blooming plants 
or cut flowers, illuminated by special ceiling fixtures. 

The windows of the dining car are fitted with vene- 
tian blinds with rubber anti-rattlers. The slats repeat 
the ceiling color. The tapes are rust to match the carpet. 
The window sills are black Alumilite. 

Aside from its varied seating arrangement and large 
capacity, one of the outstanding features of this car is 
the waiting lounge at the rear end, partially separated 
from the adjoining dining room by narrow bulkheads on 
either side of the aisle. The lounge is fitted with built-in 
settees on either side upholstered in light tan leather, 
each providing seats for three persons. Attractive 
touches on the walls of this lounge are the framed copies, 
in colors, of Cezanne paintings. 

The kitchen is 29 ft. 8 in. long and the pantry at the 
end of the car adjoining the dining car is 16 ft. long. 
The pantry opens through double doors into a vestibule 
at the end of the car which is separated from the corri- 
dor alongside the kitchen by a door. There is no pro- 
vision for closing this vestibule at the end of the car. 
The end of the dining car, however, is closed with 
double swinging doors, operated electro-pneumatically 
by an electric eye mounted on the end posts of the 
kitchen car. Push plates which can be readily operated 
by the elbow are provided at the end of the kitchen car 
for alternative use and in the dining car to operate the 
doors when returning to the kitchen. 

A service door is provided at the kitchen side of the 
car near one end of the kitchen and at the vestibule on 
the opposite or corridor side. 


The Lounge Car 


The car back of the diner is entirely devoted to lounge 
facilities. In the middle, against one side, is a semi- 
circular bar backed up by mirror panels extending from 
the top of the bar to the ceiling, which gives the impres- 
sion of increased width to the car. Heavily upholstered 
loose chairs, built-in settees and sections are conveniently 
arranged on either side of the bar. 

The ceiling in this car is flat and relatively low, which, 
with the vertical grain of the quartered walnut Flex- 
wood finish on the walls, combines to create a sense of 
unusual spaciousness. The ceiling is covered with 
Tekko paper having a bronze metallic finish in a plaid 
effect, and the floor is covered with a rust carpet similar 
in pattern to that in the diner. The windows of the 
lounge car, like the diner, are fitted with venetian blinds, 
the slats of which are finished in light tan with tapes in 
rust to match the carpet. The window sills and capping 
are in black Alumilite. 

The front of the bar is finished in natural butt wal- 
nut; the top, base and trim are ebonized mahogany. 
All of the furniture in this car is upholstered in leather. 
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Top to Bottom: The Bulkheads of the Second Coach Are 

Decorated with Photo Murals of Detroit and Cleveland 

Skylines—The Smoking Room in the Second Coach—Look- 
ing Forward in the Dining Car 
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(he built-in settees are in red, the sections in light tan, 
and the loose chairs in green. Various styles of tables 
ind smoking stands are conveniently placed. 

Except for the lights over the bar and the ornamental 
louver type ceiling fixtures near each end of the com- 
partment, direct lighting is provided along the sides and 
julkheads just above the tops of the windows. The 
lamps are concealed behind the upper wall finish, with 
ihe light distributed directly downward through louvers 
to provide reading light intensity at the seats around 
the walls of the room. The outlet from the air-condi- 
tioning duct is covered by a decorative band of scratch- 
brush aluminum extending along the ceiling near the 
sides of the car and following the curve of the bulk- 
heads at the ends of the lounge compartment. 


The Parlor Cars 


Both parlor cars are similarly decorated. In these 
cars the buckskin tan ceilings curve down to the sides. 
The sides and end bulkheads are finished in plain quar- 
tered walnut Flexwood. Between the tops of the win- 
dows and the lower edge of the ceilings the grain runs 
horizontally, while between the windows and on the 
ends it runs vertically. The wainscoting is a natural 
cork of much the same tone as the walnut. The curtain 
molding and 8-in. base are of scratch brush aluminum 
finish. Window sills and capping are plain Alumilite. 
The carpets in these cars, of the same broken stripe 
pattern as in the dining and lounge cars, are a soft 
blue-green tone, and this color is repeated in the window 
shades. 

The chairs, although generally similar in form, have 
been upholstered in a variety of colors and fabrics. The 
rectangular lamp tables are finished in walnut. The 
bodies of the lamps are finished in rust and blue-green 
and the shades are ivory edged with black. Several 
movable circular tables are provided in each car. These 
have black Formica tops, with Alumilite metal bases 
and trim. The lighting of the parlor cars is provided 
by troughs along the sides placed at the base of the 
ceilings. These are arranged to provide indirect light- 
ing from the ceilings and direct reading light at the 
chairs through louvers at the bottom. 

The high point in the decoration of the first parlor 
car is the cloud mural with which the outside walls of 
the semi-circular compartment in the middle of this car 
are finished. The location of the compartment itself 
and the possibility for some variation in the arrange- 
ment of the loose chairs relieves the corridor-like effect 
of a long, unbroken interior. 

The observation room at the rear of the second parlor 
car represents a marked departure from the customary 
arrangement of such compartments in two respects. In- 
stead of arranging chairs about the sides of the room a 
fixed center settee has been built in with seats for three 
persons on each side facing toward the windows and 
with seats for two persons at the rear end facing directly 
toward the windows in the end of the car. Two addi- 
‘ional chairs are provided, one at each side against the 
slass partition which separates this room from the main 

ompartment of the car, both thus facing toward the 
rear. The other respect in which this room departs 
rom American custom is in the lowering of the win- 
low sills approximately one foot below the standard 
eight throughout the rest of the train. The windows 


Top to Bottom: Waiting Lounge in the ._Diner—The 
Lounge Car—The Compartment Bulkheads in the 
Parlor Car Are Decorated with Photo Murals of Clouds 
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The Streamlining at the Rear of the Train 


are nearly four feet high. This compartment thus be- 
comes in fact, as well as in name, an observation room. 

The men’s and women’s saloons in the lounge and 
parlor cars are fitted and finished the same as those in 
the coaches. 

A convenience for parlor-car passengers is the roomy 
bag locker in each of the two rear cars. These lockers, 
fitted with deep shelves, provide for the checking of 
hand luggage by the porter. The lockers are closed by 
a roller curtain of aluminum. Across the aisle from 
ach baggage locker is a recess fitted with hangers for 
the storage of coats or wraps. 


The Vestibules 


With the exception of the dining car, which has none, 
there is a single vestibule at one end of each car. Those 
in the second and third cars and in the two parlor cars 
adjoin each other and in each case have been treated so 
that, together, they form an unusually spacious lobby 
between the cars. 

In carrying out this scheme the vestibule end posts 
have been changed to give a clear passage between cars 
of 5 ft. 3 in. and the body ends have been replaced 
with walls built on a circular arc. The effect is to 
create a rotunda from which open the vestibule side 
doors and the doors into each car. The vestibule at the 
front end of the club car, next to the diner, is similarly 
treated, except that because of the absence of an adjoin- 
ing vestibule, the spacing of the end posts was not 


Looking Forward from the Observation Room 
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changed from the original of 3 ft. 1 in. The vestibule 
at the rear end of the first car is of conventional form. 

The unusual character of the double vestibules is 
brought out strikingly by their decorative treatment. 
The ceilings and side walls down to the wainscoting 
molding are finished with aluminum paint, with the 
vestibule curtains in the same color. The wainscoting 
is in smoky gray and the floors are covered with blue 
sheet rubber. All the doors are in bright red with let- 
tering in dark gray. In the center of the floor of each 
vestibule is a large circle of light gray, against which 
the initials of the road are inlaid in red. 


Structural Features 


The steel cars in The Mercury were originally built 
for steam suburban service. The coupled length of 
these cars was 78 feet 1134 in. and they had a seating 
capacity of 96 persons, with a weight of slightly less 
than 54 tons. They were built with turtle-back roofs 
and without hoods at the ends, the roof sheets extending 
in a straight line to the intersection with the vestibule 
end sheets. 


The underframes of these cars have 12-in., 35-lb. 
channel center sills, framed into integral steel platform 
and body bolster castings at the ends. The cross-mem- 
bers are of pressed steel, with cover plates, and the side 
sills are rolled angle sections. The end construction 
consisted essentially of 6-in., 12%4-lb. I-beam vestibule 
end posts riveted into the platform casting at the bot- 
tom and tied into the horizontal collision bulkhead over 
the vestibule. The cars originally had similar body end 
posts with Z-bar corner and intermediate posts, the 
former being tied into the platform end castings. The 
body structure consists of %-in. pressed flanged chan- 
nel posts, 4 in. deep, with the 3/32-in. outside sheet 
forming the post covers between the windows. The 
side plate is a 4-in. rolled Z-bar and the belt rail is of 
4-in. by 3%-in. rectangular section. The roof construc- 
tion consists of flanged channel carlines of 3/32-in. steel 
with three pressed-steel Z-shape purlines fitted between 
the carlines. Below the windows the outside sheathing 
is of %-in. steel plate, while the post covers and letter- 
board are of 3/32-in. steel. The roof sheets are of 
1/16-in. copper-bearing steel with butt joints over the 
carlines which were made tight by welding. 

The cars were insulated with three-ply 34-in. hair 
felt which, except above the windows, covers the entire 
inside surface of the outside sheathing on the sides, ends 
and roof and is also used under the floor. Two-ply ™%4-in. 
hair felt is applied on the outside surface of the inside 
finish above and below the windows and one-ply ™%-ir. 
insulation on the inside surface of the letterboard. 

In adapting the cars to the new service certain changes 
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were made in both the body and vestibule end construc- 
tion of some of the cars. At one end of the coach, the 
kitchen car, lounge car and the first parlor car the ves- 
tibule has been closed up and the vestibule space included 
within the body of the car. No change was made in the 
vestibule end construction, at these locations the rela- 
tively wide end-post spacing of 3 ft. 1 in. in the original 
cars being considered satisfactory for the new service. 
In the combination passenger-baggage car at the head 
end of the train no changes in the end structure were 
required. The original platform steps were replaced 
with the O. M. Edwards folding steps in all of the ves- 
tibules of the train. These steps, when folded up by the 
closing of the vestibule trap door, close the space under 
the vestibule door and form a continuation of the side 
surface of the car. 

All side windows are fitted with double aluminum 
sash furnished by the O. M. Edwards Company. The 
outside sash is built in flush with the car exterior and 
the inside sash is hinged to permit removal for cleaning. 

Where the vestibules were closed the alterations in- 
volved the removal of the body ends and the addition of 
a side sill, side posts and floors over the step wells. The 
collision bulkheads were reinforced throughout the train. 

To provide for the observation room at the rear of the 
second parlor car the entire body structure at the end of 
the car had to be torn down to the platform casting and 
rebuilt. The same center construction was retained and 
reinforced and the body rebuilt with the belt rail dropped 
11114 in. to provide windows with openings 3 ft. 9114 ¢ 
in. high (vertical projection) and an unusually wide an- 
gle of vision. The end of the car is not only curved in 
form on the horizontal projection, but is.also streamline 
in a vertical plane as well. This presents a rear end with 
warped surfaces and the problem of windows around the 
end of the observation room was a difficult one. This 
has been worked out, however, in such a way as to avoid 
completely the use of curved glass, the sash being de- 
signed to provide a minimum of interference with the 
vision of the occupants of the observation room. 

The Chanarch construction has been retained, but the 
composition flooring has been replaced with rectangular 
cork strips laid in asphaltum Masticoke in the channel 
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One of the Women’s Lavatories 


recesses. A layer of 3¢-in. slab cork is then cemented in 
place in the coaches and corridors where a rubber tile 
surface is used. Where carpets are laid, %4-in. slab cork 
is used with the top surface sanded. In the dining and 


lounge cars the carpets are laid on Super-Pneu pads. In 
the parlor cars U. S. Rubber carpet cushions have been 
employed. 

The interiors of the cars have been finished through- 
out with aluminum, including ceilings, sides and parti- 


tions, in the application of which spot welding, riveting 
and screws have been employed. 

The kitchen and pantry walls and the cupboards are 
stainless steel. The floors are laid with Alcoa floor plate. 

One of the factors in the comfort of passengers is the 
elimination of diaphragm noise between the cars. This 
has been accomplished by the use of diaphragms designed 
and built by the railroad. A patent covering the fea- 


tures of this design has been applied for. The only 
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movement permitted between the diaphragm and the end 
of the car is the longitudinal compression and the angu- 
lar movement about a vertical axis necessary to accom- 
modate relative movements of the cars. Lateral move- 
ment or torsional movement between cars about a longi- 
tudinal axis is taken by the sliding of the lightly loaded 
face plates on each other. 

These diaphragms enclose the entire space between the 
ends of adjoining cars. The outer surface is formed of 
sheet rubber. 


The Trucks 


With the exception of the kitchen car, the cars are all 
carried on trucks with the original frames and bolsters. 
They are of the four-wheel double drop-equalizer type, 
with a wheel base of 7 ft. The rolled-steel wheels are 
33 in. in diameter, have conical treads and are mounted 
on 5-in. by 9-in. axles fitted with Timken roller bear- 
ings. Because of the added weight of: kitchen equip- 
ment, the trucks on the combination kitchen-coach have 
been increased to 8 ft. wheel base and are carried on 
5¥%-in. by 10-in. axles, also fitted with Timken roller 
bearings. The elliptic springs are of high-tensile, chrome- 
vanadium steel, and the helical springs of silicon-vana- 
dium steel. These springs are unusually flexible and 
contribute materially to the smooth riding qualities of 
the cars. 

The trucks have been fitted with sound-insulating ma- 
terial. Fabreeka pads have been placed on both the top 
and bottom elliptic spring seats and on top of the coil 
springs. Rubber pads are inserted between the equaliz- 
ers and the tops of the journal boxes and between the 
truck frame and wear plates. 

The trucks under the kitchen coach are fitted with 
American type clasp brakes. Those under the other cars 
are fitted with Simplex clasp brakes. The brake rigging 
is fitted throughout with Superoilite bushings and case- 
hardened pins, the pins in the truck brake rigging being 
of the Cooke type. The cars are equipped with New 
York Schedule UCB air brakes, with 16-in. cylinders on 
all cars except the kitchen car which has an 18-in. cylin- 
der. 


Connections Between Cars 


The rear end of the tender and all of the cars, with 
the exception of the rear end of the observation car, are 
fitted with O-B Tight-Lock couplers and Waughmat 
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The Rotunda Vestibules Are Unusually Spacious 


Twin Cushions and buffers. The Waughmat Twin 
Cushion without the buffer is installed at the rear end of 
the train. The rear end of the Tight-Lock coupler shank 
is fitted with the Ohio Brass type of ball connection 
which is secured in a socket at the front end of the yoke. 
This provides a free universal movement between the 
drawbar and the yoke. The coupler carrier provides for 
spring-cushioned vertical movement of the coupler shank 
and is fitted with a lateral spring centering device. The 
standard type of O-B uncoupling mechanism is utilized 
with levers accessible under each side of the car near the 
end. 

Connector heads are attached to the under side of the 
Tight-Lock couplers. These provide automatic coup- 
lings for the air-brake, air-signal and steamheat train 
lines throughout the train. The connectors are pro- 
vided with wings at either side for electrical connections. 
These, however, are all blanked, except on the couplers 
between the kitchen and dining car. Here they are 
fitted to connect the circuits required for the electro- 
pneumatic operation of the dining-car doors from the 
end of the kitchen car. 

The Waughmat Twin Cushions at each end of the car 
are made up of two sets of Waughmat concentric springs 
of Spencer-Moulten rubber, each set consisting of a 
series of rubber springs and steel plates held between 
followers. 

The Twin Cushions operate against abutments located 
in the center of the pocket with one Waughmat Cushion 
bearing against the front face and the other against the 
rear face of the abutment. The front follower of the 
forward spring assembly and the rear follower of the 
rear spring assembly bear against the inside ends of the 
yoke under an installed compression of about 8,000 Ib. 
These follower plates do not contact front and rear lugs 
and, therefore, move forward and backward freely with 
the movement of the yoke. It is evident, therefore, that 
with the units operating in opposition to each other the 
balanced assembly is ready to respond to the slightes 
change in pressure either in pulling or in buffing, since 
one set of springs expands and unloads as the other is 
further compressed and loaded by a buffing or pulling 
force through the drawbar. 

The buffer is provided with light springs in order tha 
the pressure between the diaphragms may not be mor: 
than is essential to maintain proper contact between face 
under all operating conditions. This pressure amount 


to about 1,300 lb. with a compression of 2% in. [| 
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The Driving Wheels Are Finished in Aluminum and Black and Are 
Iluminated at Night 


addition to the helical springs the buffer includes a 
series of Waughmat rubber springs which take the 
heavy buffing loads after the closure of the steel springs. 


Lighting 


The beauty of the train is greatly enhanced by the 
lighting system, which performs the dual function of 
serving as decoration and also giving adequate, well- 
distributed illumination. The overhead lighting in the 
main sections of the first three cars consists of con- 
tinuous indirect ceiling fixtures. A row of 15-watt 
lamps on 10-in. centers along the ceiling is screened from 
view by a continuous suspended baffle which reflects light 
to the ceiling. An opening along the center of the baffle 
permits light to escape downward to a secondary baffle, 
which illuminates the bottom of the upper structure, 
and at the same time re-directs the air from the air- 
conditioning system. 

Reading light for seated passengers in the main sec- 
tions of these cars is supplied by baggage-rack fixtures. 
The units are located in a tube forming the outside roll 
edge of the baggage rack, with a 60-watt T8™4 lamp 
over each seat. Transverse louvers at the bottom of 
the fixture protect the passenger from direct view of 
the light sources. The illumination intensity on a 
45-deg. reading plane 33 in. above the floor varies from 
S14 foot candles at the window to 5% foot candles at 
the aisle end of the seat. Each light is controlled in- 
dividually by a toggle switch. 

The baggage compartment of the first car is lighted 
by three 50-watt and one 25-watt ceiling fixtures. The 
smoking room in this car receives light from two 50-watt 
and four 25-watt fixtures. These are located in an air- 
diffuser plate. 

In the kitchen and pantry sections of the kitchen car, 
vapor-proof units are used. There are nine 50-watt 
and eleven 25-watt units. 

In the center section of the dining car, two con- 
tmuous indirect lighting troughs are installed. These 
units include 80, 15-watt lamps on 7-in. centers. The 
cnd dining sections are lighted by louvered flush diffus- 
ing panels, which extend from the side wall to the 
raised center portion of the ceiling. These are 12 of 
tiese units, each equipped with one 25-watt and one 
2J-watt lamp. 

The semi-circular bar in the lounge car is lighted by 
echt 25-watt lens-type units, which direct a strong 
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light downward onto the bar. Indirect illumination is 
also provided inside the bar by means of twelve 10-watt 
lamps mounted in a semi-circular trough suspended just 
below the ceiling. The semi-circular row of direct 
lighting units and the indirect fixture are reflected in 
the mirror back of the bar to give the illusion of com- 
plete concentric circles. The sections on either side of 
the bar are more softly illuminated by continuous in- 
verted trough, direct units, fitted with 132 10-watt S-1] 
lamps on 10-in. centers. The under side of the trough 
is fitted with transverse louvers, which direct the light 
downward and conceal the lamps. The side louver light- 
ing is augmented by the two circular louvered ceiling 
units, one at either end of the car. These are each 
equipped with one 100-watt lamp. 

Maximum lighting intensities are obtained in the par- 
lor and parlor-observation cars. The main sections of 
these cars are lighted by continuous louver side-trough 
fixtures, which are fitted with 25-watt lamps on 12-in. 
centers. The upper portion of the troughs are open to 
light the ceiling, and the lower portions, open for direct 
lighting of the seats, are fitted with transverse louvers. 
An illumination intensity of 10 foot candles is obtained 
on'the 45-deg. reading plane over the chairs. This light 
is augmented by 50-watt table lamps, and in the rear 
end of the parlor-observation car, there is a combined 
air outlet and ceiling fixture containing three 50-watt 
lamps. It is placed centrally over the speedometer 
which is recessed into the top of the lounge seat. At 
passageway sections of the parlor car the trough is nar- 
rowed to provide requisite clearance. At these loca- 
tions where lower light intensity is satisfactory, 10-watt 
S-11 lamps are used. These lamps which have an 
external diameter of only 13¢-in. and a total length of 
only 2%-in. were specially developed to fit this require- 
ment of a narrow trough and were afterwards used in 
the lounge car previously described. 

In the summer when lighting requirements are at a 
minimum and power is required for air conditioning, the 
25-watt lamps in tk. louvered fixtures will be replaced 
with 15-watt lamps. When these are used, the lighting 
intensity on the 45-deg. reading plane is 6 foot candles. 
In this way the large air-conditioning generators are 
used in off season to provide high lighting intensities 








A Circular Plaque of Gray Aluminum with a Depressed Figure of 
Mercury and the Name of the Train Is Placed on the Sides of the 
Cars Near the Ends 
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The Waughmat Rubber Draft Gear with a Section of the Yoke 
Cut Away to Show Its Construction 


which are more desirable, especially in the winter 
months. 

The wide vestibules are lighted by two 25-watt and 
one 50-watt lens-type units. An intensity of 414 foot 
candles is obtained at the edge of the platform and 2%4 
foot candles on the bottom step. Lens-type units are 
also used as locker lights and passageway lights at 
many locations throughout the train. 

General lighting in the men’s and women’s saloons is 





General Dimensions and Weights of the New York Central 
“Mercury” Locomotive 


Railroad 


ol eer eee Le, Noor rr New 
Builder ew York Central 


Re Sa noe ee em eer eon ONT AN American Locomotive Co. 
(Streamlined at N.Y.C. 


West Albany sho 
Type of locomotive 4 nf Ps) 


Rated tractive force, engine, 85 per cent. Ib..... 37,600 
Weights in working order, lb.: 
I Sa Geen wad cad 04 Gaeta ive uo ower ka 193,800 
SN SE MI sos o's wien at ok oes 08 ce berde dates 66,300 
I oi cdno 4 aradn Gioaaae cay ea ease 56,900 
Cai a wks wed ke etate eid ores 317,000 
I ate ea be aah res Gd cet g -o-k acs Siwiola ca ne 292,300 
Wheel bases, ft. and in.: 
I ie ae oii ae wing a ae Sere g tatemeuis 6 13—8 
CE EE ee eae 36—11 
ee Se eee eee 79—SY% 
Driving wheels, diameter outside tires, in... 79 
Cylinders, number, diameter and stroke, in... 2—25 by 28 
Eo race eaicenesecege00sked ees Walschaert 
Boiler: 
RN IN icc ind Oa-vwe cde eweeeeeslon 200 
Diameter, first ring, inside, in..............-. 79% 
I eK a oes atimmmreeé aad ees 108% 
OE Ea aa 90% 
Tubes, number and diameter, in.............. 190—2% 
Flues, number and diameter, in.............. 45—54 
Length over tube sheets, ft.............0ee00 21 
NN hia arin aca ada Wa ati wed Waa aes on. 6 eilkw'eiae Wace Bituminous coal 
SE cc ccgccvesssdetessecaowns 67. 
Heating surfaces, sq. ft.: 
NS Cahcews aps tie kne cee eeeedsduwkes ee ey 222 
IN chara aie eG pce dqds ambi rw eee ene 35 
NS Be Ea ees reer 257 
RS Cobos uo cea heew ina e eS 3,695 
IESE Fee TOs 3,952 
cut ch SEs yianiebeceeseeuEne 1,150 
Combined evap. and superheat............... 5,102 
Tender: 
i eaea dk waar cae erie aeean vie oes see wR Cast-steel frame 
ON. 20, Th OE go cccwrenwewee eeeaws , 
i i, UB case svi ceemueeeneee ae’ 
MO cei aber sdes lar seweusevaeneeewieuns . Six-wheel 





supplied by one or two lens-type units. The mirrors in 
these rooms have horizontal recessed reflectors at the 
top and bottom, fitted with 30-watt Lumiline lamps. 
Three of the women’s rooms are also equipped with 
built-in vanity table fixtures. 

Four vertically-mounted fixtures, each containing two 
30-watt Lumiline lamps, are used to light the waiting 
lounge at one end of the dining car. 

Sixty-volt Mazda lamps are used throughout the train. 
This is a special rating, the 60-volt, rather than 64-volt 
lamps being chosen to insure that the lamps burn at 
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full brilliancy when they are receiving their power from 

the battery, when the generator is not running. 
Back-up and marker lights are built into the rear of 

the parlor-observation car, the latter having a mechanism 





Partial List of Specialties on the Cars of the 
New York Central “Mercury” 


NIN: ox 050540msae keen Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Truck brake; air brake 
and air signal... New York Air Brake Co., New York 
ME DONO vicvenecteces National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bolster and truck frame 
WOST FONTS 6 o0ccc0 . Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, 
Manganese Steel Forge Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Equalizer and__ bolster 
ME aitnacecseeenes American Locomotive Co. (Railway Steel Spring 
Division), New York 
Chrome-vanadium and sil- 
icon - vanadium alloy- 
steel for truck springs. Vanadium Corp. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Equalizer and bolster 
GETING HOES .xccvccese Fabreeka Products Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Draft gear and _ buffer 


ren ..»Waugh Equipment Co., New York 


gear 
Rubber cushions (journal 
Siviglia «.eeeee- GOodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
- lock) ; 
coupler yokes; coupler 
carrier; coupler center- 
ing device; train-line 
coupler (between ’ 
kitchen and dining car).Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Buffer closure (materials 


OS Seer Fabreeka Products Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Rustless Iron Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United States Rubber Products, Inc., New York 
Roller bearings ........ Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio 


Metallic connectors 


... Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Super - Oilite 


bushings ; 


Cooke brake _ pins; ; 
brake beams (offset).. American Steel Foundries. Chicago 
Batteries: ; 
Cars 2, 3, 5 and 7.... Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Coes 8, © ae Give ccs Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y. 
Generator drive ....... Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo, Ohio 


Switches; lamp sockets.. Bryant Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Switches; service outlets ; 


PONE sv cccntasenneees General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
NS rrr Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Lighting fixtures; con- 

Gust TAGS .ccccccces Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Lighting fixtures; lamp 

See Te eran Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 


Lighting fixtures; gener- 
ators; voltage control; 


lamp sockets .....+..+:- Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York 
Lighting fixtures ....... Luminator, Inc., Chicago ; 
I. ig ma ealewaede tac General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


Lamp socket supports... Worcester Pressed Steel Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Translucent lamp shades. Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Circuit breaker (De-Ion). Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Annunciators; push but- 

ee a Stanley & Patterson, New York 
Plug-in receptacles (un- 

der car and plugs).... Pyle-National Co., Chicago 


Albert & J. M. Anderson Mfg. Co., Boston, 
Mass. 
Back-up and marker 
lights (mechanism).... Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
Photo-electric relay for 
door control .....cccs- Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Bxneaust T4068 2... ccccese Diehl Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N 


es 
American Machine & Metals Mfg. Corp., (De 
Bothezat Corp.), New York 


Tt GS ck vceiaineen -American Air Filter_Co., Louisville, Ky. 
; eo American Radiator_Co., New York 
Air conditioning ....... . Frigidaire Corp., Dayton, Ohio 








Air-Conditioning Compressor and Condenser Installation Under 


One of the Cars 
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Grilles and registers..... Hart & Cooley Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Steam heat; temperature 
control panel .+++eeee Vapor Car Heating Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Steam-pipe covering .... Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chicago, Til. 
Flooring; insulation .... Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York 
Flooring (kitchen and 


pantry only) ........ Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Floor covering (rubber 

ae eS David E. Kennedy, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CoN dew esiaascuaases Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Rubber carpet cushion.. United States Rubber Products Co., Inc. .. New 


Yor 

, ; Midgley & Borrowdale, Chicago 
Stainless steel in kitchen. Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Ohio 
Kitchen equipment (pots, 


ee 8) a es: & Grosjean Corp., Woodhaven, L. L., 
aN. 7 
Copper tubing and 
sweated fittings for 
water supply ..... «e+» Chase Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
onn. 
Vestibule steps ...... .» Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 


Trap doors and_ step 
mechanisms; window 
sash and fixtures .... 

Interior and _ exterior 
es Cee Jamestown Metal Corp., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Doot HUGHES «.060:000<ee Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stamford, Conn. 

Soss Mfg. Co., Roselle, N N. 
Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Venetian blinds ........ Simon Ventilighter Co., New York 

Vestibule curtains and 
fixtures; window cur- 


O. M. Edwards Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


tains and fixtures..... Pantasote Co., i New York 
Adams & Westlake Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Dining-car chairs ....... General Fireproofing Co. , Youngstown, Ohio 
Loose chairs and built-in 
INE ore eave wad keer Lincoln Chair Co., Columbus, Ind. 
ee eee Coach & Car Equipment Co., Chicago 


Seat and chair coverings. L. C. Chase & Co., New York 
—— Looms (Sidney Blumenthal & Co.), New 


¥ 

Wm. Wiese & Co., New York 

Cleveland Tanning Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Eagle Ottowa Leather 'Ca:, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Head rest covers........ Orinoka Mills, New York 
ae Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Haskelite Mfg. Corp., Chicago, 

Midgley & Borrowdale, Chicago, Ill. 

Armstrong Cork Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


MEME. 5.d5:5o% Radbwwees Formica Insulation Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
eee eee Lincoln Chair Co., Columbus, Ind. 

Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
Water coolers ......... Henry Giessel Co., Chicago 
NES sax cicaehate vais, has ancy atte Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, ae 
Interior finish ......... David E. Kennedy, Inc., Brooklyn, N. 


Pantasote Co., Inc., New York 
L ' . Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Paint, interior and ex- 


WOU ccwitictsnaeeeean Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Tekko and Salubra wall 

COWIE icikicecctcanon Frederick Blank & Co., New York 
eee United States Plywood Co., Inc., New York 


Lavatories and hoppers; 
tables; table fittings; 
paper holders; interior 
fittings (saloons and 


lavoratories) ..... «see Dayton Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio 
ee ar ..5emon-Bache & Co., New York 
PE BREE. oi.scckiveanes Liuvbey-Owens Ford Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Prismatic glass ........ Pressed Prism Plate Glass Co: ;, Chicago, Il. 
— glass for rear end 

oe ee ecceee Regal Art Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ante pick shields ...... Morton Mfg. Co., Chicago, Fl. 
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for changing colors. The rear sign is lighted by seven 
25-watt lamps, arranged in two rows. 

Circuit breakers are used to protect and control light- 
ing circuits. Toggle switches are used for individual 
lights. Door switches are used in lockers having lights 
and in refrigerators. 


Air Conditioning 


All cars are air-conditioned throughout for year-round 
operation, the electro-mechanical system being used. Each 
car is supplied with a 6-ton Frigidaire compressor, driven 
by a 15-hp. a.c.-d.c. motor mounted under the car. The 
evaporator with blower and intakes is placed in the ceil- 
ing at one end of the car. The blower iv driven by a 

4-hp. motor. The re-circulated air intake is located in 
the passageway ceiling. Outside air intakes are placed 
in the ceiling of the vestibules, except in the dining car, 
where the outside air intake is placed in the vestibule end 
construction. 

Air distribution has been worked out, so that ducts 
and other passages are concealed and combined with 
lighting fixtures, in such a way as to provide the desired 
circulation without interference with the interior appear- 
ance or decoration scheme. Exhaust fans are provided, 
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one in each of the toilets and the smoking rooms in the 
passenger baggage car and coach; the compartment in 
the parlor car, the stewards section and the regulator 
locker of the dining car and the pantry of the kitchen 
coach. Two are provided in the kitchen of the kitchen 
coach and the observation section of the parlor-observa- 
tion car. These fans insure proper ventilation without 
permitting the infiltration of outside air. Two motor- 
driven blowers supply draft for the range. 

Other motor-driven equipment includes a kitchen mix- 
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A Half-Section through One of the C 


er with accessories, including a juice extractor used in 
the kitchen and a drink mixer used at the bar. 


Power Supply 


Each car is equipped with a 20-kw., 80-volt, body- 
hung generator, driven from an axle through a Spicer 
positive gear drive having a ratio of 2.54:1. There are 
two 16-cell, 600-amp.hr. lead batteries, connected in se- 
ries, per car. Standby power can be received both a 
220-volt, three-phase, a.c. power for operating the com- 
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pressor motors and as 80-volt, direct-current power for 
charging batteries. There are two d.c. and two a.c. re- 
ceptacles on each car, one set on each side. 

Telephone facilities are provided in the lounge car and 
in the parlor-observation car. These consist of a ringer 
box and jack, which can be used for making connections 
with regular telephone lines at terminals. Both parlor 
cars are equipped with annunciator systems. 


The Locomotive 


The locomotive, which by its streamlining and decora- 
tion is an integral part of the train, is a K5 Pacific type 
locomotive of a design developed in 1926. It develops 
a maximum tractive force of 37,600 lb. The cylinders 
are 25 in. in diameter by 28 in. stroke; the driving 
wheels, 79 in. in diameter, and the boiler pressure, 200 
lb. 

This locomotive was refitted at the West Albany shops, 
at which time the drivers were replaced with wheels of 


Partial List of Specialties on the Locomotive of the 
New York Central “Mercury” 


Steel plates (new) and _ steel 
sheets for shrouding........ Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, Il. 


CUOGSNEGE GROG. 6 vcccccecceve Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Driving-box wedge compensator.Franklin Railway Supply Co., New York 
Wheel centers, driving........ General Steel Castings Co., Eddystone, Pa. 


Wheel centers, trailing........Scullin Steel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Bearings, roller, engine, trailer, 

SP re Timken Roller Bearings Co., Canton, Ohio 
NE a wrice’ euie ea 4dr eam General Refractories Co., Philadelphia 
Serre Serr Franklin Railway Supply ‘Co., New York 
EE edie oo Ral e mans terine Waugh Equipment Co., New York 


Ws ERE vccciescccssc rece ene Gener Ce, New York 
Feedwater heater, Elesco cen- 
eae Superheater Co., New York 
Power reverse, Precision ..... ee eg Railway Supply Co., New York 
ES repe Graham-White Sander Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
Coupler, rear of tender (Tight- 
DED oa Die iY nh a wie «Week's Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
ee ee eee General Steel Castings Co., Eddystone, Pa. 
Flexible pipe connections..... Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Tender draft gear............ Waugh Equipment Co., New York 
a I 5 th aed oa ae ere wale New York Air Brake Co., New York 
> Fee ee Consolidated Ashcroft-Hancock Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 

Turbo generator ...........- Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
OEE SE ee Pyle-National Co., Chicago 
Lubricators, force feed........ Nathan Mfg. Co., New York 
POS ee err Nathan Mfg. Co., New York 
Cylinder and valve bushings 

OT OO OE aaa Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Cylinder and valve packing....Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., Boston, Mass. 
Piston rod and valve stem pz ick- 

re Ura irae acai a raed United States Metallic Packing Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 
Low water alarm. . Barco Mig. Co., Chicago 
S.A ee Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. 5. 
Bell ringer . Transportation Devices Corp., Indianapolis, 


nd. 

a fee General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Continuous blow-down .National Aluminate Corp., Chicago 

Ne ME dre wa nu nee 96% ar Dri-Steam Valve Corp., New York 
Parottle, mitiitiple ......ccseced American Throttle Co., New York 
Painting. RO RE ay ae erat Sherwin Williams Co., Cleveland, 


Ohio 
Valve pilot .Valve Pilot Corp., New York 


the Boxpok type, and the entire locomotive and tender 
fitted with a streamline cowling to harmonize with the 
exterior of the coaches. The driving-wheel centers have 
been painted in aluminum. A band of black separates 
the central aluminum discs from the aluminum finished 
rim and tire. 

The lighting on the running gear of the locomotive is 
supplied by three 50- watt and two 15-watt lamps on 
either side, located under the cowling immediately above 
the driving wheels. The 50-watt lamps are placed in 
step-light reflectors. The headlight is a standard 250- 
watt unit and a 100-watt lamp is used in the back-up 
light. This light and the running-gear lights are con- 
trolled by a two-way switch so that both cannot be oper- 
ated together. Power is supplied by a 32-volt, 1,000- 
watt turbine-driven generator. 

Other items of the locomotive equipment and the prin- 
cipal dimensions of the locomotive are given in tables 
accompanying the text. 
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Railroad Week Well Organized 


EW and unusual features will mark the celebr::- 
tion of the second annual Railroad Week to le 
held by the western railroads during the week of 

July 13 to 18. An organization of 500 committees his 
been set up to supervise and arrange activities in is 
many cities, and the programs already arranged fore- 
cast greater interest on the part of the public ‘than w: 
display ed last year. 

Typical of these is that for Chicago, where the ow 
standing features will be a contest among girl railroa 
employees throughout the west for the “Queen « 
Queens,” a dot and dash pow wow, a handcar derh 
a redcap race and a giant parade. The program in de- 
tail is as follows: 


AP 


a — =~ 


Monday—July 13 


8 a. m—Mighty chorus of 18,000 railroad whistles signalizing 
start of Railroad Week throughout the west. 

10 a. m—Breakfast-luncheon at the Medinah Club of Chicago, 
sponsored by the Chicago Association of Commerce, the Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago, the Junior Association of Commerce and 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, at which the keynote Rail- 
road Week address will be given by Harry Guy Taylor, chair- 
man of the Western Association of Railway Executives, and 
the “Queen of Queens” review featuring a bevy of beautiful 
railroad girl employees sent from throughout the west com- 
peting for the selection of Railroad Week queen will be staged. 

12 noon—Public crowning of “Queen of Queens” at State and 
Madison Streets by Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago. 

8 p. m—Two huge Railroad Week dances to be held at the 
Trianon and Aragon ballrooms at which the “Queen of 
Queens” and her court will appear together with numerous 
railroad presidents and other officers. 


Tuesday—July 14 


12 noon—Rotary club Railroad Week luncheon at the Sherman 
Hotel, where the principal speaker will be John J. Pelley, 
president of the Asscciation of American Railroads. The 
chairman of the luncheon will be Harry Guy Taylor, and the 

entertainment will be furnished by the Chicago and North- 

western Choral Club. 

:30 p. m.—Railroad day at Cubs’ Ball Park, where a train 

crier’s contest will be staged on the baseball diamond prior 

to the calling of the game, with railroad officers, beauty queens 
and others in attendance. 


Wednesday—July 15 


12 noon—Association of Commerce Railroad Week luncheon at 
the Palmer House, where the principal speaker will be Judge 
R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and where prominent railroad 
executives who at one time were telegraph operators will man 
keys in a circuit directly connected with numerous other co- 
incident Chamber of Commerce luncheons. 

p. m.—A giant 23,000-mile dot and dash pow wow operated by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, with outlets in hun- 
dreds of towns and cities throughout the western area. This 
pow wow will be conducted with prominent rail officers man- 
ning the keys. 


bo 


ww 


Thursday—July 16 


p. m.—Dinner at the Medinah Club of Chicago, sponsored by 
the Railway Business Woman’s Club and the Woman’s Traf- 
fic Club of Chicago, where the principal speaker will be Judge 


N 


R. V. Fletcher, and a style show will be given, using Rail- 
road Week queen contestants as mannequins. 
Friday—July 17 
12 noon—A handcar derby over street car tracks on Franklin 


Street, starting north of Madison Street and extending to the 
Merchandise Mart. 


12:30 p. m—A redcap’s race over the ramp in front of the 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Superintendents Discuss High-Spee 
Passenger I rains 






Chicago convention considers 
operating and signaling aspects 


of mile-a-minute streamliners 


High-Speed Train Operation Means New Problems for Superintendents 


HE operating and signaling aspects of high-speed 

passenger train operation were discussed at length 

at the convention of the American Association of 
Railroad Superintendents in Chicago on June 16. This 
subject was presented in a committee report prepared 
hy J. H. Valentine, superintendent, C. M. St. P. & P., 
and in addresses by Burt T. Anderson, director, Bureau 
of Railway Signaling Economics, and C. A. Taylor, 
superintendent of telegraph and signals, C. & O. 


Report of the Committee 


The report of the committee is abstracted below : 


The high-speed train of Diesel, steam, electric, lightweight. or 
mi-lightweight design appears to offer at least one method by 
hich the railroads may recapture some of the passenger travel, 
and during the past year a number of such trains of various 
pes and designs have been built and placed in service, with top 
eeds of 80 to 100 m.p.h. From a division superintendent’s 
indpoint, there are four cardinal principles upon which rest 
e safe, comfortable and satisfactory operation of such trains. 
The outward thrust of a train traveling over a curved track 
reases with the speed of the train. Exceptionally heavy rail 


is not a requisite, as most of the present high speed trains 


toward lighter than standard construction. Curves hav 
reduced to a considerable extent on some railroads and this 
is still under way; some roads have done little work 
character and others none at all. A great deal has been d 
many of these roads in the revision of 
length of spirals to overcome the increased centrifugal 
developed by increased speed. The accompanying tabi 
the varying standards of super-elevation and of lengths 
rals, at the same speeds, on different railroads. While tl 
ation may seem inconsistent, it must be recalled that th 
train, the height of the center of gravity, and variation 
traffc, must all be given consideration. 

The problem becomes more complicated where freight 
are operated on the same tracks. Constant studies of thi 
by engineering officers are necessary, and changes must 
to conform with train speeds. Definite formulae may 
as a basis, but because of differing conditions th 
largely one for solution by individual railroads. As 
ple, the “Hiawatha’’ of the Milwaukee negotiate 
curves with 3%-in. super-elevation and 310-ft. spiral 
miles an hour with the utmost in riding comfort. Sp 
or boards, which specify in figures the maximum spee 
mitted, are placed at definite locations, generally 3,000 
the point of curve; in addition, profiles of the territ 
which the trains operate, showing the location of the 
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super-elevation 
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are placed at vantage points in terminals for the information of 
enginemen. 


Brake Equipment 


Constant improvement is being made in the design and effec- 
tiveness of brake equipment on cars and locomotives. An exam- 
ination of the speed recorders of one of the new high speed 
trains shows that at speeds of 100 m.p.h., the train can be brought 
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few changes here and there by various railroads. Some roads 
require five minutes clearance time by inferior trains, others have 
increased this to 10 minutes, and still others to as much as 15 
minutes for movements in the same direction ; for opposing move- 
ments on single track with trains of the same class, meeting 
points are invariably made by train order, except in centralized 
traffic control territory. 

Track imperfections, or other conditions affecting the track 








Speed Limitations on Curves of Various Degrees 


Train Speeds on 


Curves of 1 

Max- 1 2 3 deg. 

Name of Railroad imum _ deg. deg. deg. in. 

IR divs wirged burnt kas wane wene 100 90 70 60 3% 
eT IG) va gare wae dergaee bemmee wai 95 85 75 60 3 
CE ae oo a ab nes eee ees 70 70 70 65 3 
EES OS er en a 65 65 65 55 2 
Pr rr re 85 85 70 60 3 

vg 2 1 NS eee nn 80 80 80 60 3% 
= = Se eee tee een 90 90 85 65 3 
Ge eee 70 70 70 60 3 


Super-Elevation 
on Curves of 
9 


Length of Spirals 


on Approach of Weight of Rail 
> 


2 ; 2 3 Min- Max- Predom- 
deg. deg. deg. deg. deg. imum imum inating 
in. in. ft. ft. ft. lb. Ib. Ib. 
334 4% 310 390 312 90 131 100 
6 6 280 400 350 100 112 100 
6 6 234 468 468 90 112 90 
4 6 100 200 300 7 9 112 90 

5 5 300 400 400 90 112 90 
6 6 195 360 360 90 112 90 
5 5 100 300 300 90 112 90 & 100 
5 6 248 412 496 107 130 107 








to a stop with a service application within a distance of slightly 
less than one mile; and with an emergency application, within a 
distance of slightly less than three-quarters of a mile. 


Automatic Block Signals—Highway Crossing Signals 


The type of signal used—semaphore, color light, four aspect 
or cab signal—is not important, as the final result is the same. 
The so-called “stopping distance” is the answer to this important 
question and this means no more and no less than the distance 
between the first signal giving a restrictive indication and the 
stop signal. It must be of sufficient length so that if the brakes 
are not applied until the train passes the first restrictive signal, 
it can and will be brought to a stop before it reaches the stop 
signal. 

With trains of new construction and maximum braking power, 
operating at speeds up to 100 miles an hour, a distance of 7,500 
ft. between such signals appears to be desirable. Here again, 
however, local physical characteristics such as grades and curva- 
tures are involved. In some territories lesser distances may be 
practicable, whereas, in others increased distances may not only 
be practicable but desirable. Cab signals provide a greater mar- 
gin of safety than way-side signals, especially in bad weather, 
but do not in any respect shorten the so-called “stopping dis- 
tance” required for safe operation. 

The increased speed of trains has brought further problems at 
highway crossings, not only at those that are unprotected, but at 
crossings that are protected as well. On railroads where trains 
are operated at very high and also at very low speeds, we are 
confronted with situations whereby motorists, in the case of slow 
moving trains, take chances and invite accidents as a result. The 
extension of track circuits is necessary but time-controlled cross- 
ing signals are also a factor in solving this problem. Most rail- 
roads operating high speed trains have increased the length of 
their highway crossing circuits 50 per cent, and while one rail- 
road has circuits extending 3,800 ft. from a crossing, most gen- 
erally a distance of 3,000 ft. is being used, and that appears to 
be the proper one. 

In some states a progressive program is now under way to in- 
stall electric signals at unprotected crossings, appropriation be- 
ing made for and the work being done at crossings in the order 
of their importance with relation to the density of traffic and the 
extent of the hazard. This expenditure for construction is be- 
ing borne by the federal and state governments—maintenance by 
the railroads. 

Interlocking plant annunciator circuits, warning signalmen of 
the approach of trains to permit the change of routes and avoid 
train delays, have been increased to approximately two and one- 
half miles, and on some railroads to as much as four miles. 


Train Operation 


Strict enforcement by managements and willing compliance 
by employees of the rules is the answer to safe, efficient opera- 
tion of a railroad. The general application of the rules properly 
provides for the safe operation of high speeds trains, with a 





or bridges, which require a reduction in the speed of trains, are 
a most serious problem and must be dealt with as such. If there 
is sufficient time to notify the train involved in the usual man- 
ner, i.e., by train order, the situation is well in hand, but in the 
case of a broken rail, a damaged switch or joint, or any other 
condition making normal speed unsafe, the responsibility for 
warning an approaching train must be assumed largely by the 
track forces. Slow flags must be provided and the distance 
from the point of slow track to where the slow flags are placed 
must be sufficient to insure full protection. Practices in effect on 
various roads in this respect differ to a considerable extent, but 
it is the opinion of this committee that such distances should be 
not less than one mile and be further increased where necessary. 
In the event that the track is found impassable, a trackman 
equipped with proper signals must be provided while distances 
should be the same, and further increased if conditions warrant. 


Schedules 


Inauguration of a new schedule for a high speed train is a 
laborious and exacting task. Operating a train long distances 
at an average speed over-all of more than 60 miles an hour re- 
quires the elimination of delays that were formerly common- 
place and even thought necessary, as for example, the relocation 
of water and fuel stations, increasing pipe diameters at water 
stations to permit the faster flow of water, changes in curves, 
the elimination of mail and express lading for intermediate 
points, etc. The handling of mail and express has always been 
a source of vexatious train delay to passengers, and if possible 
should be eliminated from high speed train operation. On-time 

erformance is essential if the public is to be impressed with the 
service and satisfied to the extent of future patronage; this 
brings forth more problems. Such a schedule is not easy to 
maintain under the- most favorable circumstances; it becomes 
more difficult when unforeseen obstacles present themselves. Care- 
ful planning and scheming will in many cases solve the problem. 
On one railroad operating high speed trains at sustained speeds 
of 90 m.p.h. the construction of an 80-ft. highway necessitated 
an underpass of the same width under a double-track line. The 
work had been so planned and has so progressed that within a 
period of 21 days, 160 piling of 40-ft. lengths were driven and 
the falsework of the structure completed without any reduction 
in the speed of the fast train. 


The report concluded with figures of the cost of 


operation of high-speed trains, which have been published 
previously in the Railway Age. 


B. T. Anderson's Address 


Bearing on the same general subject as the commit- 
tee report, Burt T. Anderson, director of the Bureau of 
Railway Signaling Economics, presented a paper on 
signaling for High-Speed Train Operation, which paper 
was discussed by C. A. Taylor, superintendent of tele- 
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graph and signals of the Chesapeake & Ohio. An ab- 
stract of Mr. Anderson’s paper follows: 


The advance in scheduled high-speed train service in this coun- 
try in the last five years is without parallel in the world. From 
about 30 regular runs in 1930 timed at 60 m.p.h. and over, the 
number at the end of 1935 had increased to over 400, while the 
mileage had increased from about 1,100 to over 19,000. Record 
scheduled speeds of 88.9 m.p.h. for 41.5 miles on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific’s Hiawatha; 75.6 m.p.h. for 40.3 
miles on the Pennsylvania’s Union; 74.5 m.p.h. for 54.6 miles on 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s St. Paul Zephyrs; and 65.5 
m.p.h. for 1,048 miles on the Union Pacific’s Streamliner, City 
of Denver, the fastest in the world for distances of 800 miles or 
more, indicate a few of the high-speed trains on regular runs. 

A survey made of 43 high-speed passenger train routes shows 
that of the 30,000 route miles in operation, the block system is 
used on 29,600 miles, or about 97 per cent of the territory. Auto- 
matic train control, including train stop and speed control, is 
in operation on about 7,000 miles, while continuous cab signals 
are used on about 6,000 miles, a total of 9,300 miles of the two 
devices. In addition, about 400 miles are equipped with central- 
ized traffic control, while trains are operated by signal indication 
without superiority of trains on about 2,000 miles. 


Stopping Distance 


The operation of passenger and freight trains safely at high 
speed is contingent upon the ability to stop them within reason- 
able distances. As the energy to be dissipated in a stop varies 
directly with the weight of the train and with the square of 
the speed, it is readily apparent that while this problem has been 
given more attention with the advent of the streamlined train, 
actually it is the high-speed freight train which requires the 
longer stopping distance, as not only the speed but also the 
length and weight of these trains have been increased. Years 
ago when trains were operated at average speeds of 20 to 40 
m.p.h., the block lengths varied from 2,500 to 5,000 ft., but as 
the speeds were increased to 80 to 100 m.p.h. for passenger trains 
and 50 to 60 m.p.h. for freight trains, the block lengths were 
increased to 4,000 to 8,000 ft. In one case, braking tests showed 
that signals properly spaced for existing 70-mile speeds of stand- 
ard 15-car trains would require little change for a 5- or 7-car 
train operating 90 m.p.h. 


Multiple-Block Signaling 


Generally the increased stopping distance has been provided 
by relocating the signals, eliminating alternate signals or in- 
creasing the number of restrictive indications. The signal changes 
which merely involve the increase of block lengths are adequate 
for the provision of safety for the new high-speed trains, but 
they must not impose too great a burden upon the operation of 
the lower speed passenger and freight trains which are often 
the source of the largest part of the railroad’s revenue. Where 
trains of widely varying ranges of speed are operated over the 
same tracks, the signal system should be so designed that each 
class of train may be moved on as close headway as the stop- 
ping distance and safe operating conditions will permit.- 

For example, assume a track layout with the signals 1.5 miles 
apart and giving three indications: “Stop,” “Approach,” and 
“Proceed.” If they are to run on clear signals, the trains must 
keep at least three miles apart. In order to provide for in- 
creased stopping distance, let us assume the elimination of every 
second signal which results in the signals being three miles 
apart, requiring trains to operate six miles apart when running 
under clear signals. The time spacing of 100 m.p.h. trains would 
then be 3.6 min. apart, 60 m.p.h. trains would be 6 min. apart, 
45 m.p.h. trains would be 9 min. apart and 20 m.p.h. trains would 
be 18 min. apart. 

Obviously, if there are many trains operating in the 20 to 
45 m.p.h. class, the elimination of alternate signals in order to 
obtain stopping distance for a few high-speed trains very ma- 
terially reduces the capacity of the line. Also, the stopping 
distance obtained by eliminating alternate signals would be more 
than that required by the high-speed trains. The real solution 
in the majority of cases is to increase the number of restrictive 
indications by going to three- or four-block signaling as required 
by local operating conditions. The adoption of shorter blocks 
aid multiple indications in heavily congested terminal and yard 
areas on many railroads where traffic moves at varying speeds 
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has proven of decided advantage in relieving congestion and 
expediting traffic in an economical manner. 


Centralized Traffic Control 


The operation of high-speed passenger trains at cruising 
speeds of 90 to 100 m.p.h. in order to meet schedules of 60 to 
70 m.p.h., including intermediate stops, and high-speed freight 
trains with schedules of 35 to 45 m.p.h., demands not only the 
most modern locomotives, equipment and roadway, but also 
the most modern signaling. It is necessary to direct train 
movements with the least possible delay such as is possible only 
with centralized traffic control whereby train movements are 
directed by signal indications without the superiority of trains. 
Delays due to meets and passes with other trains must be re- 
duced to a minimum. Trains must be diverted from one track 
to another over long crossovers at authorized speed protected 
with power interlockings and modern signaling. 

The long record of centralized traffic control in eliminating 
delays, expediting traffic, increasing the G.T.M. per train-hour, 
and reducing the cost of transportation while increasing the 
safety of train operation, marks it as one of the greatest de- 
velopments in expediting train movements in the past 25 years. 
Centralized traffic control is the most efficient and effective 
method of dispatching trains, providing frequent and immediate 
“OS” information as to train movements and aiding the super- 
vision of train movements—a very important factor in high-speed 
operation. It provides for instantly changing meeting and pass- 
ing points, making possible a percentage of non-stop meets 
varying from 50 to 90 per cent, aiding the operation of slower 
trains, and facilitating train operation during peak movements— 
in short, providing maximum track capacity. It eliminates 
auxiliary signals and increases safety because there is less possi- 
bility of misinterpreting signal indications when instructions 
governing the movement of trains are given by signal indica- 
tions displayed at the points where action is required. It con- 
serves capital by making possible a greater use of existing 
facilities at lower cost. Studies on several railways have shown 
that trackage could be eliminated and better performance secured 
with C.T.C. than with the existing facilities. 

Centralized traffic control is designed to facilitate safe high- 
speed train operation by providing means for the more efficient 
direction of train movements and becomes increasingly import- 
ant as more high-speed trains are placed in operation. It is a 
method of operation which is providing increased transportation 
efficiency, and as such merits greater consideration by the operat- 
ing officers interested in the modern developments in the railway 
industry. 


Discussion by C. A. Taylor 


In discussing Mr. Anderson’s paper, C. A. Taylor 
(Supt., Tel. & Sig., C. & O.) explained the need for 
certain additional signal aspects in expediting train 
movements, his remarks in abstract being as follows: 


The simplest form of automatic block signaling is the two- 
block, three-indication system in which the “Proceed” indication 
(green) means “Proceed at authorized speed.” This indication 
could not be given on the signal approaching an interlocking 
plant if a diverting movement were to be made through a so- 
called medium speed turnout or crossover. Therefore, in order 
to avoid the necessity of a train that is to be diverted having to 
approach the interlocking plant prepared to stop, an additional 
aspect was developed, the name of which is given in the Stand- 
ard Code as “Approach Medium” (yellow over green), the indi- 
cation being “Approach next signal at not exceeding medium 
speed.” This additional aspect has proved to be of considerable 
benefit in expediting train movements through so-called medium 
speed turnouts and crossovers, as the engineman is given ad- 
vance information as to the speed at which he may approach the 
interlocking plant. 

It was soon found that at certain locations the use of this 
two-block, three-indication system resulted in delays to trains 
where close following movements were being made on account 
of the long block spacing, and as a result the three-block, four- 
indication system was developed. With this system the engine- 
man knew when receiving a clear indication that there were at 
least three blocks clear in advance of his train and when receiv- 
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ing the indication “Approach next signal at not exceed.. g me- 
dium speed” (yellow over green), he knew that there were at 
least two blocks clear. With this system the blocks could be 
made somewhat shorter than under the two-block system, which 
would allow the trains to follow one another with less time in- 
terval and at the same time with safety. 

With the inauguration of high-speed passenger trains, it was 
found that in many instances that in order to provide proper 
braking distance, it was necessary to lengthen the block sections 
or in some cases, depending upon local conditions, to increase the 
number of signal aspects and indications. It was also found that 
in some of the terminal territories where traffic was getting 
rather congested and delays were being experienced, a four- 
block, five-indication signal system could be devised to eliminate 
the congestion and avoid the necessity of spending large sums 
of money to increase the number of main tracks. High-speed 
crossovers have also been installed recently so that diverting 
movements can be made without having to reduce the speed of 
trains to the extent that has been necessary through the so- 
called medium speed crossovers. In order that these additional 
high speeds may be made, some type of additional aspect and 
indication must be given to the engineman a sufficient distance 
in advance of the crossover so that he may be able to operate 
his train safely and with a minimum amount of delay. 

I have given in brief the main reason for the seemingly ever- 
increasing number of signal aspects and indications, for no doubt 
a number of operating and transportation officers feel that the 
signal systems are becoming more or less complicated, so far as 
aspects and indications are concerned. However, when consider- 
ing all the information being given to the enginemen and train- 
men by the wayside or cab signal systems, I believe that you 
will agree that in the majority of cases the aspects and indica- 
tions now in use are necessary to insure trains being operated 
with safety at the maximum speeds allowable under -various con- 
ditions. I do feel, however, that we should all bear in mind the 
desirability of keeping the number of aspects and indications to 
a minimum, consistent with the various operating conditions to 
be encountered, for too complicated a system would have a ten- 
dency to confuse those who are required to operate the trains 
and control their speed in accordance with the various aspects 
displayed. 


Freight {Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
June 27 totaled 713,639 cars, an increase of 22,923 
cars as compared with the previous week, and of 
96,776 cars, or 15.7 per cent, as compared with the 
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corresponding week of 1935. All commodity classifi: - 
tions, except coal showed increases over last year’s fix - 
ures, and all except ore were above the previous wee :. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division 
of the Association of American Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For Week Ended Saturday, June 27 

















Districts 1936 1935 1934 
Noo: 6c p-atar nid ceuh spss Sigma & eGo 151,716 142,153 141,9°8 
FOR ote eer 140,600 126,166 128,911 
Rao eo Re od ess Sei 48,298 44,366 44,350 
MNS ie irda a bad wcices ce vemads 96,575 83,453 84,7-5 
ER Tae 114,987 87,126 94,69 
COMER WRERRETN . ooocie cv isisccusiececa 105,606 86,219 99,955 
ny one ne ore ae 55,857 47,380 51.325 
Total Western Districts............. 276,450 220,725 245.979 
THOUS Faee BOIS ck Sie hoes Cans ecard 713,639 616,863 646.013 
Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products.......... 41,738 28,234 43,084 
IS Saari ais as ween cine ie eee 12,811 9,416 18,256 
MN otal al ahh Aha ida GaSe ig we oe wns 114,157 118,276 107,129 
OR RE Cer ra ay eee 8,336 5,596 6,418 
ee WUE nic kc osc waesiicvextss 36,030 28,516 24,266 
RES crcadatal aia tarerigr Satara a arse ees J Aa siven wie 49,462 33,535 34,874 
a 2 ee 161,300 155,953 160,624 
I, ooo Heke cis tii Fewsae 289,805 237,337 251,352 
ME oo sete spore ae eo ae keene 713,639 616,863 646,003 
I so oe us eaeecuclonsexes rr 690,716 567,049 623,322 
OS ee ye ee er 686,812 652,111 618,881 
NN AOE soc aly acaralavargekk eaantie Side Ratesatee 695,845 629,712 616,768 
NE OB fe Pica es eae ick are b aq Re 646,859 562,682 579,656 

Cumulative Total. 26 Weeks...... 16,590,870 15,160,729 15,436,623 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended June 27 
totaled to 46,909 cars, compared with 45,436 cars for 
the corresponding week last year and 45,740 cars for 
the previous week, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 


Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 


Total For Canada: 


ME ie WM oie k0 16, 42-bd we we cee mele tee Oe 46,909 22,601 
TN DO SI ek x t4s5icee nocme Se Nantes ere 45,740 22,172 
PN a Ns ae: bo wie araco com as cain alvin arenes 45,920 22.385 
DE Be) DONS Sictet enc ees eons Mewes kieees 45,436 20,680 
Cumulative Totals For Canada: 
NN I I a sirstcn gr asyiecenee Wiiinck isa ow eareoue wie 1,125,826 611,374 
DO Be SEOs Fark ove rte ne shoe niin tne siyees 1,113,985 580,407 
NE (BG, EG 6 Siarw es Sh aS a oe wa eee ie Ome a 1,094,814 602.092 
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Accounting Officers Hold First 
A.A.R. Meeting 


Large attendance and program of high standard mark first 
gathering, at Detroit, under auspices of A.A.R. 








division of the Association of American Railroads— 

formerly the Railway Accounting Officers Associa- 
tion—lield a well-attended and spirited meeting in De- 
troit on June 30—July 2. The discussions included not 
only technical problems of immediate professional con- 
cern to railway accountants, but discourses of a penetrat- 
ing and fundamental character on basic questions of rail- 
road policy as well. 

Among the latter were included a paper on railroad 
reorganizations by Robert T. Swaine of the legal firm of 
Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & Wood; an address on 
public relations by Col. Robert S. Henry, chief of public 
relations of the Association of American Railroads ; and 
an informal discussion of railroad policies and outlook 


RR sivision accountants, members of the accounting 





Harris & Ewing 


Blank & Stoller 
E. H. Bunnell F. 


Fell, Jr 


by Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general 
counsel of the A.A.R. Judge Fletcher’s observations, 
which clearly were the product not only of mature in- 
sight but of genuine depth of feeling as well, moved his 
hearers to frequent and prolonged applause. 


New Officers 


Under the new organization of the accounting officers, 
leaders of the association are no longer elected but are 
appointed by E. H. Bunnell, vice-president in charge of 
accounting of the Association of American Railroads. 
Under this arrangement, officers for the coming year 
were named as follows: Chairman, F. J. Fell, Jr., vice- 
president, Pennsylvania; first vice-chairman, T. F. Dar- 
den, vice-president, A.C.L.; second vice-chairman, J. W. 
N well, chief accounting officer, Wabash; secretary, E. 
R. Ford. In making these appointments, Mr. Bunnell 
ac vanced the vice-chairmen in the same rotation as has 
ben done heretofore by election. Attendance at the 
co ivention (the forty-seventh of the accounting officers) 
to aled 680—of whom 246 were accounting officers, 5 





honorary members, 20 guests from government bureaus 
and 409 members of families and other guests 


Chairman Livengood's Report 


The address of Chairman J. G. Livengood (comptrol 
ler, M-K-T) explained the new set-up of the accounting 
division, as well as reviewing the accomplishments of his 
term of office. He spoke in part as follows: 


How Accounting Division Now Functions 


An annual meeting was not held last year. About two years 
ago, in convention at White Sulphur Springs, you elected me 
president of the then Railway Accounting Officers Association 





Harris & Ewing 


T. F. Darden E.R. Ford 


Shortly after induction into that office, and before we had fairly 
got started into our program of work for the year, advice was 
received from the president of the Association of American Rail 
roads that the Railway Accounting Officers Association had been 
absorbed as a part of that association, although we were requested 
to continue directing accounting matters until further advised. 

Shortly thereafter E. H. Bunnell was elected vice-president to 
administer the finance, accounting, taxation and valuation depart- 
ment—one of five departments created by the plan of organization 
of the A.A.R. An accounting division somewhat similar to other 
divisions of the association was established, the organization and 
procedure were shortly completed, and your present incumbent 
Was appointed chairman of the division. 

The accounting division is composed of standing committees of 
accounting officers who, with the assistance of the staff of th 
department, give consideration to, and act upon, subjects t 
promote the more efficient conduct of the accounting departments 
of carriers to insure uniformity and standardization of inter-road 





statements, accounts and settlements, and other routine matte: 
accounting problems, under substantially the same procedure 
previously existed in the Railway Accounting Officers Asso 
ciation. 

Accounting and statistical research activities may also, in 
judgment of the vice-president of the department, be assigned t 


special committees within the division, for the purpose of 
sidering changes in requirements of regulatory bodies or f 
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purpose of assisting other departments of the association, or 
receiving assistance from them. 


Period of Transition Over 


During the period of transition little of importance in railway 
accounting was accomplished; however, it is a pleasure now to 
announce that accounting affairs within the division are handled 
practically along the same lines as they were under the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association, and are moving along with dis- 
patch, resulting in accomplishments as fully set forth in the 
printed Agenda for the years 1935 and 1936. 

The 1935 Agenda, containing reports of the activities of the 
standing accounting committees for the period from the White 
Sulphur Springs meeting (1934) to June 30, 1935, was distributed 
with the view of expediting, through letter ballot, the action re- 
quired on the recommendations and reports of those committees. 
The results of the letter ballot were distributed to accounting 
officers during December, 1935. The mandatory rules and forms 
were published in separate pamphlet form. 


Not Exclusively an A.A.R. Group 


The rules of order of the accounting division provide that all 
accounting officers of member roads of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads shall be entitled to active membership in the 
division. Bona-fide common carriers, not full members of the 
association, may hold active membership in the division, with 
limited voting powers. Accounting officers of lines not now full 
members of the association have, in the past, contributed sub- 
stantially to the success of the accounting officers’ organization, 
and through the foregoing provision in our rules of order, have 
perpetuated their keen interest in railway accounting affairs by a 
continuation of their memberships. The short lines have gen- 
erally recognized the benefits to be derived from membership in 
the accounting division as well as the additional advantages 
accruing from our increased activities in dealing with current 
problems affecting the railway industry. In applying for such 
membership, these carriers have agreed to apply and make fully 
effective the mandatory accounting rules of the division, and have 
agreed to be bound by such rules as are now effective or as may 
hereafter be promulgated by or through the accounting division. 

It is gratifying to note that the membership of the accounting 
division now comprises 266 member roads and subsidiaries, repre- 
sented by 565 accounting officers. In addition, 186 carriers and 
subsidiaries, formerly members of the R.A.O.A., are enrolled 
with a representation of 189 accounting officers. Thus, the total 
membership of the division at this time consists of 452 carriers, 
represented by 754 accounting officers. The division is now 
carrying the names of 57 persons on its honorary rolls. 

In addition to the results shown in the Agenda, there have 
been many accomplishments by the accounting department not 
referred to therein. These are in the nature of measures modified 
or withdrawn which have resulted in an indirect saving of large 
amounts to the carriers by reason of curtailing what would 
otherwise have proven additional heavy burdens. This was ac- 
complished by our vice-president and members of the accounting 
division through frequent contacts with the representatives of the 
Bureau of Accounts, Bureau of Statistics, Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the Federal Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation, and others. 


Inhibiting Expensive Changes at the Source 


More important subjects under this head given attention during 
the past year were: 


1. Report made to the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Professors William J. Cunningham of Harvard and Kent T. 
Healy of Yale, containing recommendations for changes in statis- 
tical reports made by the carriers to the Commission. An agree- 
ment was reached in which relatively minor changes were re- 
quired in operating statistical reports and practically no increase 
in expense has been involved. 


2. Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
proposed a change in the rules governing separation of operating 
expenses between freight and passenger service which would have 
required separating operating expenses between line and terminal 
operations at all stations. Minor changes were agreed upon and 
adopted, with little or no increase in expense to the carriers. 


3. The accounting division, in conjunction with the purchases 
and stores division, was instrumental in withholding a proposed 
Federal Co-ordinator questionnaire requiring the classification of 
material and supplies and repricing second-hand materials. 


4. Proposed drastic revision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission classifications of accounts requiring depreciation charges 
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upon fixed property, which had been under consideration for many 
years, and was so ably handled by the special committee headed 
by J. J. Ekin as chairman, was finally brought to a conclusioa 
during the past year by the issuance of orders by the Commissicn 
cancelling 37 accounts, revising 33 accounts, and adding 8 ac- 
counts, together with necessary changes in the instructions and 
interpretations of accounting bulletins, all of which may be con- 
sidered of minor importance as compared to the changes proposed 
during the period the subject was under consideration. Under 
date of March 28, 1936, the Commission, by formal order, dis- 
continued the proceedings begun through notice dated October 
11, 1927, in Ex Parte 91, covering the general revision of account- 
ing rules for steam railroads. 


Growing out of the revision of the classifications and by pro- 
vision of the Emergency Transportation Act of 1933, it was made 
the duty of the Co-ordinator to investigate and consider “Cost 
Finding in Rail Transportation.” There was recently distributed 
by the Co-ordinator his report on “Cost Finding in Railway 
Freight Service for Regulatory Purposes.” This report is the 
result of the study made by John H. Williams with the assistance 
of representatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission and an 
advisory committee consisting of three railroad officers, two non- 
railroad members, and a representative of the state commissions, 


“Cost Finding’—That Hardy Perennial—Bobs Up Again 


It is the estimate of the author that the approximate expense 
to the carriers for the first year will be $2,000,000 to put the 
proposed plan in effect, and it is believed that cost after the first 
year should diminish so that the out-of-pocket expense within a 
few years would be something less than $500,000 per annum. 

One of the author's tentative plans was before the accounting 
advisory committee for criticism during the year, and that com- 
mittee went on record “that cost finding for rate making by in- 
dividual commodities is impracticable.’ The plan provides for a 
continual and regular reporting by the carriers to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by means of a supplement to the annual 
report. It is hoped that the Commission will not burden the car- 
riers with this additional expense. 

In reviewing the reports of former presidents of the Railway 
Accounting Officers Association, it is disclosed that the remarks 
of many of them concerning the year of their stewardship indi- 
cated that “never before had accounting questions so fraught with 
trouble and of such a complex nature existed.” Those remarks 
might also be applied to the conditions of the present time, but 
we should consider these new and complex problems simply routine 
matters which may be expected currently for the future if the 
railroads expect to keep abreast of, and progress with, the times. 
When we reach the point where these complex and _ trouble- 
some affairs disappear, we will be slipping backwards instead of 
progressing. 

During the past several years we have had a new word con- 
nected with the railroad industry—Co-ordination. That word 
as related to the railroad industry is practically synonymous 
with “Co-operation.” The only difference is that in the case of 
co-operation all parties at interest proceed voluntarily—while 
in the case of co-ordination, one or more parties at interest may 
be partially or wholly reluctant. 

The history of railroad accounting reveals the fact that rail- 
road accountants have been pioneers in the field of co-operation— 
both departmentally within our own organizations and as _be- 
tween carriers. 

One of the most important accomplishments in this direction 
was the plan evolved by railroad accountants for speeding up 
the movement of traffic through the inauguration of through 
billing, with prompt and accurate audit office settlement of the 
revenue between carriers. 


Observing Rules Only Preventive of Great Confusion 


This could not have been accomplished without co-operation, 
and is based entirely upon good faith that the settling or destina- 
tion carrier will fairly apply the divisions and settle fairly with 
all lines interested in the movement of the traffic. If the destina- 
tion carrier does not faithfully fulfill the trust imposed upon it 
under these mandatory rules, and other interested carriers do 
not receive their fair and just return for the service performed, 
there is only one recourse left for them, and that is to revert 
to the old form of junction settlement as a matter of self pro- 
tection. 

We are all familiar with the additional cost to the carriers in 
making junction settlements, as well as the adjustment of dis- 
crepancies arising therefrom, together with the delay in the 
movement of the traffic and the inconvenience to shipper and 
consignee. Such a condition is certainly not co-operation, and 
surely none of us wish to revert to those conditions. Therefore, 
we should abide by the rules, although temporarily there may be 
disputes or other reasons where one or more of the interested 
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carriers feel that they are not receiving their just revenues for 
the services performed. 

I wish to impress upon all of you, no matter how serious a 
coutroversy may appear, that our rules be strictly adhered to 
and any controversy disposed of in an orderly manner, rather 
than to follow a procedure which will result only in confusion 
to all concerned. 


Fletcher Counsels Courage 


Judge Fletcher prefaced his discourse on railway poli- 
cies and outlook by reading the recent decree of the 
district court of the District of Columbia in the pension 
case, giving his interpretation of its immediate effects 
and advising the steps which the accounting officers 
should take in view of this decision. He offered to 
answer questions from the floor and many were put 
to him. 

Following this colloquy, he expressed a considerable 
degree of optimism as to the outlook for the railways. 
Among railway men everywhere he detected a new 
hope, a new tone, a revivified spirit. Railroad men gen- 
erally are holding their heads higher, their shoulders 
squarer. Railroad ingenuity has found ways of attracting 
new business; traffic is coming back; the last session 
of Congress adjourned without the passage of any legis- 
lation directly inimical to the railroads. 

True, the tax bill raises up difficulties and the Petten- 
gill bill did not pass. The railroads have no reason for 
exaltation—but the absence of the latter is no handicap. 
Rather it is an advantage ; over-confidence is as danger- 
ous as disheartenment. 


The Resourceful Man Thrives on Difficulties 


The effect of the depression has not been all bad. 
By surviving it a new discipline has been acquired, and 
the railroads have learned a great deal. One of the most 
valuable things they have learned is how cheaply they 
can operate. Expenditures, formerly considered unavoid- 
able, have been eliminated and, with the revival in 
business, many of them are not returning. Some of 
the roads have been repaying their loans from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation—a hopeful sign, be- 
cause persons unfriendly to the railroads have con- 
stantly misinterpreted these loans as charity, rather than 
in their true light as a profitable commercial transac- 
tion for the government, made only on the deposit of 
liberal collateral. 

The railways, the speaker said, have lived through 
one crisis after another since their inception—the 
pioneering days, the period of the formation of great 
systems, the period of the granger laws, federal control, 
and post-war “prosperity.” The railways have struggled 
through each of these to ever greater achievements of 
economy and public service. The crisis from which we 
appear to be emerging should have similar wholesome 
effects, in his view. 


“Ease in Zion” a Danger 


The appearance of competition in transportation, Judge 
Fletcher viewed as far from an unalloyed evil. True, 
the nature of the competition with which the railways 
are faced is in many respects wholly unfair and unequal 
and inequalities should be removed, but competition 
per se is not bad. Few persons can raise themselves to 
sich heights of moral power that they can withstand the 
temptation to sloth which monopoly affords. “Woe to 
them that are at ease in Zion.” 

“ew occurrences could come about which would do 
more to bring general recovery than a genuine railway 
tevival. However, in the speaker’s view, it would be 
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unsafe to go to the public offering such “secondary 
benefits” alone. Rather the railway appeal for public 
approval must be based primarily on real accomplish- 
ments: Modern service at lower costs. 


The Government Ownership Bugaboo 


Government ownership, Judge Fletcher pointed out, 
would be no solution to any of the difficulties of the 
present transportation situation. Certainly it could not 
provide lower rates, if our war time experience is any 
criterion, unless the rates were made artificially low by 
diluting them with taxes. 

Private ownership and operation of transport is a 
striking characteristic of democratic countries, such as 
Great Britain, France and the United States. And gov- 
ernment ownership and operation has reached its nadir 
in such totalitarian states as Italy, Germany and Russia. 
There is nothing in government ownership to offer any 
economic inducements to our people, and nothing in our 
political heritage to incline our people toward it as a 
theoretical ideal. If our political philosophy should turn 
socialistic, then, of course, the railways are vulnerable; 
but until it shows definitely that trend, there are other 
more live and important problems than the danger of 
government ownership which should engage us. 


“Railroad Credit” a Meaningless Term 


Railroad credit, in the speaker’s view is not in the 
parlous state popularly ascribed to it. Actually there is 
no such thing as “railroad credit” seen as a whole, any 
more than there is “retail merchants’ credit” or ‘“automo- 
bile manufacturers’ credit.” What actually does exist is 
the credit of individual railroads and, as is the case 
with every industry, the credit of some companies is 
good and that of others is not so favorable. To be sure, 
many railroads are in the hands of the courts, but many 
banks and other concerns as well have had difficulties, 
without the generalization being drawn therefrom that 
the credit of the whole business was bad. Actually, the 
highest quotatiun of any stock on the New York Stock 
Exchange is that of a railroad, and many railroads are 
refunding obligations at rates which compare favorably 
to those which any industry can command. 

Actually the greatest problem facing the railroads is 
that of adapting its methods to the demands of modern 
business. And with that goes the corollary of an easing 
of the refinements of regulation which will make such 
adaptation possible. The British railways are permitted 
to contract with a shipper to handle all his business at a 
flat rate per ton based on past business. In America, 
by contrast, the sacred complexities of rate relationships 
are considered more important than rates which will 


give the customers what they want and get the business 
moving. 


Extravagances of Regulatory Formalism 


Our public regulation has become involved in a maze 
of administrative formalism. Experienced business men 
could sit down with railroads and shippers, settling 
all their differences to their mutual satisfaction and in 
the public interest far better than months of formal 
procedure before adorers of precedents and hair-splitting 
legalistic minutiae. And yet the railroads so far have 
failed to get relief even from such an absurd anachronism 
(in an era of transport competition) as the Fourth Sec- 
tion, with the library of involved legalism which has 
grown up around it and which must be conned in every 
Fourth Section proceeding. 

But the trend, in Judge Fletcher’s view, is away from 
the absurd lengths to which regulation has gone; and 
toward simpler measures. Management will have greater 
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jatitude in which to function, as the pendulum swings 
away from the aggrandizement of bureaucracy; and in 
that greater latitude lies the hope that the railways may 
bring their service fully up to the necessities of modern 
business and modern competition. 

In the failure of Congress to continue the post of Co- 
ordinator the trend away from-bureaucracy is, in Judge 
Fletcher’s view, clearly discernible. Mr. Eastman is an 
intelligent, industrious, honest civil servant. The studies 
made by his staff contain much information of merit, 
and such portions the railways will have no hesitancy in 
using. But improvement, “co-ordination,” is a process 
which must be worked out in time. The steps to be 
taken are too complex and too interdependent to be taken 
all at once without serious consequences. And the rail- 
road industry cannot be successfully reformed by im- 
position from without. Given a reasonable degree of 
opportunity, salvation will issue—as it should—from 
within the industry itself. 

That opportunity, it now appears, will be given in 
some measure at least. Traffic is reviving and, favorable 
as that trend is, it is only one of the reasons why railroad 
men may look forward to the future with a hope and 
a confidence which has greater justification today than 
at any time in years. 


Bunting on Division Controversies 


The difficulties and complexities of interline divisions 
were discussed in several papers—one phase by G. J. 
Bunting, vice-president, Illinois Central, whose contri- 
bution follows in part: 


Statements of differences for many years have been a night- 
mare to freight auditors and traffic officers responsible for their 
handling. Few traffic officers have tackled it with hopes of 
obtaining amicable settlements in full; indeed where such settle- 
ments have been obtained, there has seldom been proper provi- 
sion applied to take care of the future. Invariably it has been 
the practice to settle the past, let the future accumulate, and 
make another settlement. Thus we have run around in vicious 
circles over and over again. 

In discussing this subject from the particular viewpoint of the 
companies which I represent, | arrange my comment in three 
general divisions, as follows: 

1. Causes of disputes, with resultant statements of differences. 

2. The procedure employed in recent years in attempting to 
dispose of controversies. 

3. The results thus far obtained. 

1. Causes of Disputes—At the end of 1932 we had on hand 
185,564 statements of differences of all classes involving an 
amount of $4,216,104, while as of June 1, 1936, we had on hand 
105,740 representing the sum of $2,493,191; thus we have made 
a reduction of 79,824 in number and $1,722,913 in amount. These 
statements of differences comprise the residue following com- 
pletion of our accounting department’s investigation of several 
hundred millions of dollars of revenue. Adjustment of these 
differences was found impossible through correspondence, per- 
sonal contact or any other normal accounting manner; the items 
thus involved could be finally disposed of only by (1) adjust- 
ments as rendered by the other lines, (2) amendments to their 
bases or (3) cancellation and withdrawal—each step of which 
could only be accomplished through traffic department handling 
and authority. 

a Disputed divisions.—Interline accounting abstracts rendered 
by reporting carriers distributing the amounts due each carrier 
in settlement of freight charges for shipments moving over more 
than one railroad are usually made from authorized division 
sheets published by the reporting carrier in conjunction with 
those carriers participating in the movement. However, in many 
instances these divisions are not agreed to; hence there is a dis- 
pute, and the division is made on bases originating through 
instructions or division sheets furnished the accounting depart- 
ment by the traffic department of the reporting line. These 
instructions or division sheets, in case of a dispute, give less 
revenue to the originating carrier or to the intermediate carrier 
or to both, as parties to the tariff, than they claim is due them. 
Therefore the divisions used do not conform to the settlement 
basis authorized by the traffic departments of other carriers 
parties thereto, and such settlements are not accepted. 

b. Cases where divisions have not been published by any of 
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the carriers concerned.—Settlements by reporting carriers 4 
these instances are effectuated usually by the application of var:- 
ous divergent unauthorized methods or bases, some of which 
are considered reasonable, others unreasonable. It is our practi e 
to issue statements of differences against all reporting carrie: ;’ 
unauthorized settlements which in our opinion appear unreaso:\- 
able. So far as we dre concerned (and I believe it is true wi'! 
most of the railroads) the action of the accounting departme:it 
is governed exclusively by our traffic department’s authoriz 
divisional bases or instructions. 

c Solicitation of traffic over routes via which lowest throuch 
rates are applicable, but for which agreed divisions have not been 
arranged or published—To a certain extent this cause is a 
throwback to the federal control period, but not entirely. Dur- 
ing the recent depression the solicitation of traffic by all carriers 
has been very intensive and by routes with respect to which 
no thought has been given as to whether settlement bases have 
been agreed upon. In many instances such movements of freigitt 
are non-recurring. In others they are continuous, with the 
resultant issuance of statements of differences on each shipment 
or group of shipments, which automatically and invariably re- 
quires the traffic department to handle for final disposition. It 
has been our experience that this is now one of the major 
causes of unadjusted, disputed or no-division controversies; it 
had become alarming in proportion. 

I wish that the Association of American Railroads or some 
other authoritative body could have a rigid rule, that must be 
observed by all carriers, to the effect that under no circum- 
stances will consideration be given to new joint rates which 
are not accompanied by authorized division sheets. I am sure 
that if this were done our difficulties with respect to differences 
would be promptly solved. If there is any one thing in which 
the freight auditor can be helped by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads or the Interstate Commerce Commission, this is it. 

2. The Procedure employed to dispose of controversies —Sev- 
eral years ago we installed a “recheck bureau” in our offices 
under the direct supervision of the comptroller, to revise our 
interline settlements, thus catching all discrepancies in amounts 
reported to us by other carriers or by us to other carriers, as 
the case might be. While this may have appeared expensive, it 
not only has proved profitable but has served to put on notice 
all our employees handling interline accounts that if they make 
errors or pass unauthorized divisions such failures will be 
detected. The moral influence has been worth the cost regardless 
of the profitability of the bureau in other ways. Then, too, we 
recheck the “recheck bureau,’ thus maintaining the morale in 
that organization. 

At a cost of approximately $650,000 we have established ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 of debit and credit differences for which 
settlements have been effectuated. 

Action and final authority incident to the disposition of all of 
our statements of differences is vested in our traffic department; 
and therefore, the treatment accorded thereto could probably 
better be described by representatives of that department. How- 
ever, our accounting department is vitally and intensely interested 
in the traffic department’s handling and negotiations with the 
roads against which such statements of differences have been 
issued. To remove these disputes brings about a more harmonious 
condition and a more favorable reaction among the roads involved 
and, last but not least, removes a major cause for routing ship- 
ments away from our line. 

At the end of the month the accounting department furnishes 
to the traffic department a statement showing by foreign roads 
the number of such disputed division statements of differences 
on hand and the aggregate amount of additional revenue we 
believe due the Illinois Central System. This statement by 
comparison with the previous month’s report enables the traffic 
department to determine exactly what has been accomplished 
during the current month and what progress has been made in 
the settlement with each individual road during the previous 
month. In the last twelve months this progress has been most 
gratifying. 

We have an arrangement for joint traffic department confer- 
ences with other roads’ traffic representatives, so that through 
personal contact agreements can be reached for the disposition 
of disputed divisions on both sides of the account, and at the 
same time there can be agreement on the issuance of division 
sheets. 

3. Results thus far obtained—There has been more accom- 
plished in removing these disputes since January 1, 1936, than 
has obtained for any ten years prior thereto. On January 1, 
1936, we had 17,581 statements of differences with twelve roads 
involving disputed divisions, of which 13,115 have since been 
disposed of through joint conference up to May 23, 1936. The 
percentage of disposals to the number originally on hand is 7-.6, 
while as to some of the roads it is as high as 100. In addit’on 
to this, we disposed of differences existing in the accounts of 
other Imes parties to the conferences. 

In addition to the results already accomplished, we have j: nt 
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tr fic department conferences in session at the present time with 
1: ge Class I carriers, and arrangements are being made for 
fi ure conferences with ten other large Class I carriers. There 
a’2 three reasons why we desire to have this done: We want 
ti ‘get rid of existing disputes; second, we want to avoid future 
disputes; third, we want to be on the friendliest basis possible 
w th our connections. 


Eastman Urges Clearing 
House, Cost Finding 


In a characteristically forthright communication to 
the convention, Commissioner Eastman once more 
plumped for a railway clearing house and for the adop- 
tion of routine cost accounting. His letter read in part 
as follows: 


In the past three years I have indulged in so many comments 
and suggestions of one kind and another that my supply is 
running low. However, there are one or two that I have 
already made which I can perhaps use over again. They are 
still available, because they have not as yet been followed. 

The depression has taught certain things about accounts. I 
presume, and in fact I know, that it has taught you that there 
were various things which could be done just as well more 
cheaply than they had been done. It has also taught the Com- 
mission that its classification of accounts were not immune from 
various forms of manipulation to make things appear better 
than they really were, and that the relations between parent and 
subsidiary or affiliated companies offer particular temptation in 
this respect. 


Lack of Uniformity in Stores Accounts 


In my work as Co-ordinator, I dealt with certain matters 
which have a relation to accounting. In the consideration of 
the handling of materials and supplies we found that methods 
of reporting material stocks and material store expenses were 
far from uniform. Not only does this prevent accurate and in- 
forming comparisons between the results achieved by the pur- 
chasing and stores departmerts of the various railroads, but it 
also affords some opportunities for manipulations, particularly in 
the accounting for secondhand materials. The Commission is 
giving this matter attention, but it is a matter on which the 
accounting division ought to be able to arrive at definite con- 
clusions and recommendations. It is one illustration of several 
important situations where the railroads by the establishment 
and maintenance of uniform records could facilitate comparisons 
between their operations which could be followed up to great 
advantage. 

Another subject in which I take a very great interest, which 
some of you may think amounts to an obsession, is the estab- 
lishment of a central railroad organization in the nature of a 
clearing house for the better and more economical handling of 
various intercompany transactions. The idea is, of course, not 
new and it has been successfully applied for many years in 
Great Britain. Adverse reports by committees of accounting 
officers have been made on this proposal. I have read those 
reports with entire willingness to be convinced that the pro- 
posal was unsound, but I have not found them convincing. On 
the contrary, I believe that if you will pursue this subject faith- 
fully and diligently, you will yourselves become convinced that 
inherently the idea is sound. Tt is quite possible that the par- 
ticular plans which we offered for its practical application are 
not the best that can be formulated, but I doubt whether any 
of you would care to defend the proposition that present methods 
of accounting and settling for the numerous and important rail- 
road intercompany transactions are not capable of a vast amount 
improvement. 

“inally, let me say a word about another subject which I 
Suspect may not be altogether popular with you. One of the 
last acts of the Co-ordinator was the issuance of a report on 
“Cost Finding in Railway Freight Service for Regulatory Pur- 
poses,” a report on which, I hasten to say, we received most 
inortant assistance from both the Bureau of Statistics and 
th Bureau of Accounts of the Commission. I realize that the 
ject of this report is one which inspires much apprehension 
in the railroad heart. This apprehension is not, I think, justified. 
T ere is more reason for hope than for fear. However that 
be, the subject is one which you will agree has for some 
tice been moving toward the front, and whether you like it 

not, I venture to guess that you will not escape a thorough 
ussion of the subject directed toward specific action. I 
Su gest, therefore, that you give it the most careful attention 
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and, if you do, I am not without hope that you may find in it 
more virtue than vice. 


Mr. Eastman’s letter was referred to the 
committee for report and action. 


general 


Other Papers and Reports 


J. J. Ekin, vice-president and comptroller of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, gave a resumé of the development of the 
accounting classifications, with particular reference to 
the period since 1922. He reviewed the efforts made 
by the accounting officers to bring about simplification 
of accounts, and the extensive investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission into proposed routine cost 
accounting and accounting for depreciation. (The Com- 
mission tornially discontinued the proceedings in Ex 
Parte 91, revision of accounting classifications, on March 
28, 1936, the same having been instituted in 1927.) 

Mr. Ekin referred to the latest attempt of the “cost 
finding” protagonists to impose this procedure on the 
railroads, to wit, the Federal Co-ordinator’s recent re- 
port on the subject. Mr. Ekin said he had not changed 
his: position ; that he still opposes any expensive routine 
cost accounting process, whether for the regulation of 
rates or any other purpose. 

He expressed the highest confidence in the Bureau of 
Accounts of the Interstate Commerce Commission. [m- 
phasizing the necessity for railroads’ giving a complete 
transportation service, and not rail transport alone, from 
the producer to the consumer, Mr. Ekin stressed th 
desirability of simplified accounting to foster this de- 
velopment. Complex bookkeeping, his view, would 
prove an obstacle to this improved service. Divisions 
of interline rates, he asserted, must be clear and simple 
so that interline accounts can be settled currently. 

Following this presentation by Mr. Ekin, W. C. Wish- 
art, vice-president of the New York Central, called at- 
tention to the vast volume of work Mr. Ekin had don 
in connection with proposed revision of the accounting 
classifications, all the while keeping up with his own 
work on his own railroad. Mr. Ekin’s activity in Mr. 
Wishart’s view, was a sufficient answer to “those who 
contend that committee chairmen should not succeed 
themselves.” 


Thomas Elucidates the Revenue Act 


E. M. Thomas, comptroller of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
read a paper on accounting with reference to income 
taxes. He surveyed briefly the history of income taxa- 
tion in this country and dwelt specifically on some of 
the problems which have arisen recently, due to hea ges 
in administrative attitude. 

Prior to 1934, Mr. Thomas explained, the policy of 
the railroads with respect to depreciation did not have 
important bearing on their income taxes; any failure of 
depreciation charges to meet the cost of retirements could 
be ‘covered by charging retirements to income in the 
year they were made. But in 1934 all this was change ze 
when Secretary Morgenthau of the Treasury changed 
the rules to put the burden of proof on the corporate 
income-taxpayer as to any charges to be made on ac- 
count of retirements. Where nominal rates of depre- 
ciation only are in effect, he explained, the Treasury 
will allow a charge for retirements; but where the rate 
has been set to approximate an “average” life f 
equipment, then retirement losses 
actual life less than the “average” 
income. 

For the railroad to be able to enjoy the advantage 
to which it is entitled of charging to operating expens« 
the cost of all equipment worn out in service, it ts 


or the 
necessitated by an 


cannot be charged to 
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forced to keep two sets of books—one charging only 
nominal depreciation (so the Treasury will permit it to 
charge retirements) ; and another showing depreciation 
at rates reflecting the average life of the equipment. 

On roadway property, it is difficult if not impossible 
to charge for depreciation or retirement unless the rail- 
road has been charging depreciation on such property 
for a long time. And the cost of establishing in the 
courts the right to make such charges might well exceed 
the savings in taxes. 

Discussing Mr. Thomas’ paper, F. J. Fell, Jr., vice- 
president and comptroller of the Pennsylvania, expressed 
the belief that railroads should keep current figures of 
taxable net income. Mr. Wishart urged that govern- 
ment bureaus in Washington ought to agree that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission was the final author- 
ity on the correctness of railway accounts and that the 
internal revenue department should accept its opinions. 
He suggested that the Commission’s staff might properly 
approach the internal revenue functionaries to urge this 
point of view upon them. 


Every Railroader Has a Public Relations Duty 


Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant to president of the 
Association of American Railroads in charge of public 
relations, addressed the convention on public relations 
matters. Public relations, Col. Henry pointed out, con- 
sisted of the sum total of all the contacts between all 
railway staff and the entire body of the public. It is 
not, as some may think, a job for specialists, but rather 
is one for every person on the railroad payroll—for all 
of them have contacts with the public and by the sum- 
total of these contacts the railroad industry is judged. 

The railroads do not, he indicated, lack publicity. In- 
deed the machinery which exists for overemphasizing and 
sensationalizing and distorting everything unfavorable 
which may exist in railroad operation is a marvel of 
efficient performance. It is not so much publicity in the 
press that the railroads need, therefore, as word of 
mouth interpretation of their achievements by indi- 
viduals in railroad service to other individuals in every 
walk of life. 

The tremendous opportunity that railway personnel 
has of building up a favorable point of view toward the 
industry he said was shown by the fact that on one small 
railroad alone 13,000,000 telephone calls were received 
from the public in a year. Was the response of railroad 
personnel to those 13,000,000 calls such as to impress 
the inquirers with railroad courtesy and the high quality 
of railroad service and efficiency ? 

And the railways do have a story to tell—a fascinating 
one: 50 per cent increase in train speeds in a decade; a 
40 per cent decrease in operating costs per net ton-mile; 
an end to car shortages; pioneer work in passenger 
comfort; higher speed in passenger service; unrivalled 
dependability ; and a safety record which sets a standard 
by which all other efforts at greater safety are gaged. 

He mentioned the recurrent criticisms of railroads 
which are not based on the facts, for example, failure 
to “co-operate.” Actually, he pointed out, the railways 
are the outstanding example in all industrial history of 
this very characteristic which they are popularly charged 
with not possessing. The interchange of traffic between 
companies, a multiplicity of joint activities exist on the 
railroads and nowhere else to such degree. There are 
some 25,000 miles of joint track in the country and 
thousands of “co-ordinated” terminals; and there would 
probably have been more, he added, had there not been 
enacted a law which tried to force the railroads to do 
what they were already doing in this direction. 

As for research, Col. Henry asked that performance be 
measured by results. Research to be effective does not 
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have to be done in a polished laboratory, and, judged by 
results in reducing costs and improving service, the kind 
of research the railroads do has shown itself to be a: 
least as effective as that done by any other industry. 

The railways’ principle trouble, he said, was a lack oi 
gross revenue and this arose in large measure from an- 
other railway handicap, namely, the diametrically con- 
tradictory policies of the government in dealing with the 
railways on the one hand and all other forms of trans- 
port on the other. The user of railway service is ex- 
pected to pay not only the operating cost of moving 
the vehicle, but also must pay costs and taxes for the 
way on which the vehicle moves. By contrast, with 
other forms of transport, the user is expected to pay 
only the cost of moving the vehicle, and sometimes not 
even that. 

Some of our water transport is so expensive that only 
a lavish and limitlessly wealthy government could pos- 
sibly keep it going. A ship canal is being dug from 
Chesapeake Bay to the Delaware which will save vessels 
11 hours of navigation. Yet while yielding such a bene- 
fit, the government does not once think of asking the 
beneficiaries to pay something for what they receive. 

An important task before the railroads in their public 
relations work is to bring about greater consistency in 
public policy in dealing with transportation, to the end 
that the users will pay for what they get and each trans- 
port task will be performed by the agency which is best 
able, all costs considered, to handle it. 

When a man mails a letter to go by rail, he uses a 
3-cent stamp and of that 3 cents the railroad gets ap- 
proximately %4 cent and the government gets the re- 
mainder. By contrast, when he mails a letter air mail, 
he uses a 6-cent stamp, and the air carrier gets all of 
that 6 cents and another 6 cents from the government 
besides. 


Joint Pullman Accounting 


The reports of the various committees varied little 
from the printed Agenda issued in advance—that of the 
committee on freight accounts being the most extensive, 
and covering 54 subjects. The passenger accounts com- 
mittee made a few minor changes in presenting its report. 

Mr. Wishart raised a question as to the advisability 
of the A.A.R. setting up a joint accounting bureau in 
the offices of the Pullman Company to handle accounting 
matter with that company on behalf of all the railroads 
and a formal communication will be sent to member 
roads seeking their view on this proposal. 

In addition to the addresses and papers already men- 
tioned there were several others, among them the fol- 
lowing : “Standardizing Passenger Accounting Methods” 
by L. B. Pond, auditor of revenue, New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; “Simplified Interline Freight Ac- 
counting Procedure for Waybills Covering L.cll. 
Freight,” by A. T. Martin, auditor, Southern ; “Applica- 
tion of Divisions on Interline Traffic by the Freight Ac- 
counting Officer,” by Edward Ross, auditor of freight 
and passenger revenues, Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern; “Overcharge Accounting Procedure” by Noah 
Garner, auditor freight accounts, Southern ; “District Ac- 
counting—Manual Methods,” by A. E. Lawler, auditor 
of disbursements, Illinois Central ; ‘‘Centralized Account- 
ing—Mechanized Plan” by F. J. Moran, auditor of dis- 
bursements, Reading; ‘Tariff Simplification” by J. G. 
Kerr, assistant to vice-president, A.A.R.; “Negotiating 
Divisions” by R. N. Nash, assistant to vice-president, 
A.A.R. 

The addresses of Messrs. Swaine (“Railroad Reor- 
ganizations”) and Kerr (“Tariff Simplification”) will 
be published in abstract in early issues of the Railway 
Age. 
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Engineers and Scientists Discuss 
Materials at Atlantic City 


Near record attendance and adoption of many standards 
mark thirty-ninth annual meeting of American 
Society for Testing Materials 


NE of the most largely attended and active annual 
O meetings in the history of the American Society 
for Testing Materials was held at Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 29 to July 3, as 1,131 members and guests 
assembled to report on and adopt standards and speci- 
fications for materials and methods of testing, of inter- 
est alike to both producers and consumers. In only 
one other year, 1931, at the annual meeting held in 
Chicago, was the attendance larger than at the 1936 
Atlantic City meeting. 
In accordance with the practice of the society, the 
program of the meeting consisted of special committee 
and sub-committee meetings and general sessions, there 


being a total of 18 general sessions for the formal pres- ° 


entation of reports and papers, and approximately 200 
meetings for individual committee work. Altogether, 
approximately 120 reports and papers were presented, 
covering a wide range of materials and of methods of 
analyzing and testing such materials. The only note in 
the entire program deviating from the strictly physical 
sciences was struck by the president, Harvey S. Vassar, 
laboratory engineer, Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company (N. J.), in his address, which was given over 
almost entirely to a discussion of the social or non- 
material problems of the day. In his address, Mr. 
Vassar called for increased interest and activity among 
the physical scientists of the country in solving these 
problems. 

“In the treatment of the physical problems in their 
respective fields,” he said, “a reasonably successful 
technique has been developed. If you like, you may 
call this scientific approach, or, perhaps, common sense 
would be just as good a name. Unless we are willing 
to admit the truth of the charge that we have degener- 
ated into a nation of cynical materialists, devoid of those 
characteristics of our forefathers of which we boast, is 
there any valid reason for abandoning our methods of 
approach when stepping, as we must, from our vocation 
into the non-material field ?” 

During the meeting, 31 new tentative specifications 
were accepted for publication as tentative and 76 existing 
tentative specifications and tests were approved for ref- 
erence to society letter ballot for formal adoption as 
standard. In addition, many revisions were approved 
in existing standards and tentative standards. This 
represents unusual activity with regard to formal action 
on the standards of the society, which is accounted for 
largely by the fact that this is a “Book of Standards” 
year, the book being revised and republished every third 
year. 

A. C. Fieldner, chief engineer, Experiment Station 
division, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 
was elected president for the ensuing year. The new 
members of the executive committee include O. U. Cook, 
assistant manager, Department of Metallurgy, Inspection 
and Research, Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Com- 





pany; H. F. Gonnerman, manager, research laboratory, 
Portland Cement Association ; C. S. Reeve, manager, re- 
search development, The Barrett Company; F. E. 
Richart, research professor of engineering materials, 
University of Illinois; and F. M. Waring, engineer of 
tests, Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, was 
selected for the meeting next year, which will be held 
June 28 to July 2. 


Steel and Steel Products 


Throughout the meeting, consideration was given to a 
large number of subjects of direct or indirect interest 
to railway engineering and mechanical officers. In the 
following, brief reference alone will be made to the action 
of the society on the more important of these subjects. 

Ferrous metals, including steel, wrought and cast iron, 
and a wide variety of products formed or fabricated from 
such metals, were given consideration in a large number 
of reports and papers. The recommendations of the 
Committee on Steel, presented by H. H. Morgan, chair- 
man (manager, rail and fastenings department, Robert 
W. Hunt Co.) affected 52 standards and tentative stand- 
ards, including the adoption of 14 tentative specifications 
as standards. A partial list of the standards affected, 
all of which were acted upon affirmatively, follows: 


Proposed Tentative Specifications 


High-carbon-steel joint bars; 

Quenched carbon-steel joint bars; 

Structural nickel steel; 

Fabricated bar or rod mats for concrete reinforcement; 
Welded wire fabric for concrete reinforcement; and 
One-wear and two-wear wrought steel wheels. 


Proposed Revision of Standards 


Specifications of wrought solid carbon-steel wheels for steam 
railway service (A 57-29). 


Proposed Revision of Tentative Standards 


Specifications for heat-treated carbon-steel and alloy-steel track 
bolts (A 183-35T) ; and 

Specifications for carbon-steel castings for miscellaneous industrial 
use (A 180-35T). 


Adoption of Tentative Standards as Standards 


Axle-steel concrete reinforcement bars (A 160-35T) ; 

Alloy-steel castings for structural purposes (A 148-33T) ; 

Carbon-steel and alloy-steel castings for railroads (A 87-35T); 

Black and hot-dipped zinc-coated (galvanized) welded and 
seamless steel pipe for ordinary use (A 120-34T) ; 

Electric-fusion-welded steel pipe (Sizes 30 in. and over) (A 134- 
32T) ; 

Electric-fusion-welded steel pipe (Sizes 8 in. to, but not including 
30 in.) (A 139-34T) ; : 
Carbon-steel plates for boilers and other pressure vessels for 

stationary service (A 70-35T), as revised; 
High tensile strength carbon-steel plates for pressure vessels 
(Plates 2 in. and under in thickness) (A 149-35T) ; 
High-tensile strength carbon-steel plates for fushion-welded pres- 
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sure vessels (Plates over 2 in., up to and including 4 in. in 
thickness) (A 150-35T), as revised; 


Lap-welded and seamless steel pipe for high-temperature service 
(A 106-34T) ; 


Electric-fusion-welded steel pipe for high-temperature and high- 
pressure service (A 155-34T) ; 

Alloy-steel castings for valves, flanges and fittings for service 
at temperatures from 750 to 1,100 deg. F. (A 157-35T) ; 

Seamless alloy-steel pipe for service at temperatures from 750 
to 1,100 deg. F. (A 158-35T) ; and 

Forged or rolled alloy-steel pipe flanges, forged fittings, and 
valves and parts for service at temperatures from 750 to 


1,100 deg. F. (A 182-35T). 


Adoption of Tentative Revisions of Standards Specifications 

Open-hearth carbon-steel parts (A 1-30) ; 

Steel for bridges (A 7-34), as amended: 

Steel for buildings (A 9-34), as amended; 

Structural silicon steel (A 94-33), as amended: 

Structural rivet steel (A 141-33) ; 

Carbon-steel bars for railway springs with special silicon re- 
quirements (A 68-27) ; 

Carbon-steel car and tender axles (A 21-27), as amended: 

Quenched-and-tempered carbon-steel axles, shafts and other 
forgings for locomotives and cars (A 19-27), as amended: 

Quenched-and-tempered alloy-steel axles, shafts and other forg- 
ings for locomotives and cars (A 63-27), as amended; 

Welded and seamless steel pipe (A 53-33) ; 


Lap-welded and seamless steel and lap-welded iron boiler tubes 
(A 83-34) ; 


Boiler rivet steel and rivets (A 31-24): 


Carbon-steel castings for valves, flanges and fittings for high- 
temperature service (A 95-33); and 


Forged or rolled steel pipe flanges for high-temperature service 


(A 105-33). 


Withdrawal of Standard Specifications 
High-carbon-steel splice bars (A 5-14); 
Quenched high-carbon-steel splice bars (A 49-21); 
Quenched carbon-steel track bolts (A 50-33) ; 
Quenched alloy-steel track bolts (A 51-33) ; 
Structural nickel steel (A 8-29) ; 

Carbon-steel castings (A 27-24) ; 
Carbon-tool steel (A 71-26); 

Alloy-tool steel (A 115-28); and 
High-speed tool steel (A 92-26). 


The two proposed tentative specifications covering 
joint bars, it was pointed out, are essentially extensive 
revisions of the existing Standard Specifications for High- 
Carbon-Steel Splice Bars (A 5-14) and for Quenched 
High-Carbon-Steel Splice Bars (A 49-21), and were de- 
veloped jointly by the committee and the track committee 
of the American Railway Engineering Association. Con- 
current with the adoption of the proposed tentative speci- 
fications, the committee, as noted above, recommended 
the withdrawal of the existing standards, (A 5-14) and 
(A 49-21), which recommendation was approved. 

The withdrawal of the Standard Specifications for 
Quenched Carbon-Steel and Alloy-Steel Track Bolts, 
(A 50-33) and (A 51-33), was recommended since these 
specifications are now superseded by the Tentative Speci- 
fications for Heat-Treated Carbon and Alloy-Steel Track 
Bolts (A 183-35T), developed jointly with the American 
Railway Engineering Association, and adopted in 1935. 

The new Tentative Specifications for Structural Nickel 
Steel, superseding the Standard Specifications for Nickel 
Steel (A 8-29), provide for a nickel steel of higher 
strength than under the existing standard. The com- 
mittee reported that it expects to present in the near 
future a specification for high-strength structural rivet 
steel which can be used with the structural nickel steel 
provided under the revised specifications. 

The new Tentative Specifications for One-Wear and 
Two-Wear Wrought Steel Wheels cover wheels with 
1%-in. rim thickness which conform to the requirements 
of the Association of American Railroads, and also cover 
wheels with 2-in. rim thickness. The revisions recom- 
mended in the Standard Specifications for Wrought 
Solid Carbon-Steel Wheels for Steam Railway Service 
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(A 57-29), were proposed in order to bring the carb 
content and tolerance for wheels for tender and passeng 
car service into line with corresponding requirements 
the Association of American Railways. 


ano 


Other Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 


Among the many recommendations of the Committ:e 
on Wrought Iron affecting standards were the foilowin », 
all of which were approved for submission to the socie y 
by letter ballot for adoption. 


Revision of Standards 


Specifications for refined wrought-iron bars (A 41-30) ; 

Specifications for staybolt, engine-bolt and other high-gra‘e 
wrought-iron bars (A 84-33); and 

Specifications for hollow rolled staybolt iron (A 86-35). 


Adoption of Tentative Standards as Standards 


Specification for uncoated wrought-iron sheets (A 162-35T ) ; and 
Specifications for zinc-coated (galvanized) wrought iron shects 


(A 163-35T). 


Adoption of Tentative Revisions of Standards as Standards 


Specifications for wrought-iron rolled or forged blooms and 
forgings for locomotives and cars (A 73-30) ; 

Specifications for lap-welded and seamless steel and lap-welded 
iron boiler tubes (A 83-34) ; 

Specifications for staybolt, engine-bolt 
wrought-iron bars (A 84-33); and 

Specifications for hollow rolled staybolt iron (A 86-35). 


and other high-grade 


The Committee on Standardization of Dimensions and 


‘Material of Wrought Iron and Wrought Steel Pipe and 


Tubing reported that approval by the American Stand- 
ards Association in November, 1935, of the American 
Tentative Standard for Wrought Iron and Wrought 
Steel Pipe, completed its work of the last eight years. 
The committee has been functioning under the procedure 
of the American Standards Association, with the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers and the A.S.T.M. 
as sponsors. 

With regard to cast iron, the committee handling this 
subject recommended that the Standard Specifications 
for Chilled Cast-Iron Wheels (A 46-24), be withdrawn 
as obsolete and superseded by tentative specifications 
now under review for revisions. It also reported that 
it is engaged in the revision of the Tentative Specifica- 
tions for Cast Iron Culvert Pipe (A 142-35T).  At- 
firmative action was taken upon the recommendation that 
new Tentative Specifications for Light Gray-Iron Cast- 
ings be accepted for publication as standard, and that the 
Tentative Specifications for Gray-Iron Castings, with 
certain editorial changes, be approved for adoption as 
standard. 

The Committee on Corrosion of Iron and Steel pre- 
sented progress reports on the various exposure tests 
being conducted under its direction, and reported that 
considerable interest had developed in the Tentative 
Specifications for Electro-deposited Coatings of Zine on 
Steel (A 164-35T) adopted in 1935. It also reported 
that it is actively reviewing the Standard Specifications 
for Zinc-Coated (Galvanized) Iron or Steel Farm-Field 
and Railroad Right-of-Way Wire Fencing (A 116-30), 
with the view of bringing these specifications up to date 
and in line with improvements in the manufacture ol 
such fencing. 

Fifteen reports and papers were presented with re- 
gard to non-ferrous metals and metallography, including 
reference to copper and copper alloy wire, cast and 
wrought copper and copper alloys, electric furnace alloys, 
cast and wrought light metals and alloys, aluminum and 
aluminum alloy sheets, non-ferrous sheet metals, and 
Monel metal plate. Several tentative specifications w« re 


approved for submission to letter ballot, including |1¢ 
following: Specifications for Bronze Castings for Tu 1- 
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ables and Movable Bridges; Specifications for Bronze 
‘tastings in the Rough for Locomotive Wearing Parts ; 
nd Specifications for Car and Journal Bearings. 


Cement, Concrete and Other Materials 


Twelve papers and reports were presented on cement 
ind concrete and allied subjects, the two of most general 
‘nterest being the reports on cement and on concrete and 
concrete aggregates. The report on cement discussed 
high-early-strength cements, masonry cements, blended 
cements, portland cements, fineness of cements, plastic 
mortars, time of setting, chemical analysis, and volume 
change and soundness. Recommendations made in the 
report of the Committee on Cement were approved, in- 
cluding revisions of the Tentative Specifications for High- 
Early-Strength Portland Cement (C 74-30T), involv- 
ing a new definition, insertion of optional compressive 
strength requirements and a fineness requirement pre- 
scribing a specific surface of not less than 1,900 sq. cm. 
per gram of cement. A proposed specification for high- 
early-strength treated portland cement, which was pre- 
printed in the report, was withdrawn by the committee. 
The only difference between this specification and Speci- 
fication C 74-30T was in the definition. This feature is 
to be incorporated in C 74, instead of having a separate 
specification. 

The Committee on Concrete and Concrete Aggre- 
gates recommended three new tentative methods of test 
and tentative definitions of six terms; revision of one 
tentative standard and three standards; the adoption as 
standard of four tentative methods of test and one ten- 
tative specification ; and the adoption as standard of ten- 
tative revisions in one standard. Most of the recom- 
mendations of the committee had to do with laboratory 
methods of analysis and testing, although among the 
newly proposed standards approved were a tentative 
method of field test for absorption of mixing water by 
aggregates, and specifications for sodium silicate for 
curing concrete. 

Among the several papers presented with regard to 
cement and concrete were the three following: ‘The 
Influence of Low Curing Temperatures on the Harden- 
ing of Cement Mortars,” “The Cone Method of Deter- 
mining the Absorption of Sand ;” and “Testing and De- 
sign of Stabilized Soil Mixtures.” 

At the session on bituminous waterproofing and roofing 
materials, the society approved as standard the tentative 
volume correction tables for asphaltic products, and also 
approved one important correction in the Tentative Speci- 
fications for Asphalt for Use in Constructing Built-Up 
Roof Coverings. The Committee reported that it is 
developing methods of test suitable for the identification 
and evaluation of cold-application bituminous coatings 
for damp-proofing and waterproofing purposes. A paper 
on the relative durabilities of filled and unfilled coating 
asphalts, prepared as the result of a series of tests, 
pointed out that the resistance to weathering of coating 
asphalts can be improved by the addition of mineral 
fillers, and that there is a difference in the effectiveness 
of various fillers. 

The society approved for publication as tentative new 
specifications for zinc chloride, which are identical in 
substance with the standard specifications for this ma- 
terial of the American Wood-Preservers’ Association, 
and also approved certain revisions in the standard speci- 
Acations for creosote and for creosote-coal tar solution, 
adopted last year, to conform with modifications in the 
‘imilar standards of the American Wood-Preservers’ 
\ssociation and the American Railway Engineering As- 

ociation. Revisions in the society’s Standard Speci- 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Railroad Week Well Organized 


(Continued from page 62) 
Merchandise Mart, paralleling the river between Franklin and 
Wells streets. 
Saturday—July 18 

3 p. m—Huge Railroad Week parade on Michigan Avenue, be- 
tween Wacker Drive and 8th Street, in which 15,000 railroad 
employees, numerous floats depicting the progress of western 
railroads and 25 crack American Legion drum and bugle 
corps will participate. 


The general program will be amplified by the activi- 
ties of individual interests. Mayor Edward J. Kelly 
has issued a proclamation fixing the week of July 13 
to 18 as Railroad Week in Chicago, while similar ac- 
tion has been taken by the mayors of the major cities 
throughout the west. 


I. C. to Honor 50-Year Men 


Employees of the Illinois Central who have been in 
service for 50 years or more, will be honored at a tes- 
timonial dinner on July 14, the dinner being the IIli- 
nois Central’s contribution to the observation of Rail- 
road Week. A feature of the testimonial dinner will be 
the presentation to each veteran by L. A. Downs, presi- 
dent, of a gold plaque, the size of a railway pass, bear- 
ing the name and service record of the recipient. In 
addition to the dinner, other entertainment will be pro- 
vided the veterans during their stay in Chicago. This 
will be the first time in the history of the Illinois Cen- 
tral that all 50-year employees, active and retired, have 
been brought together. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has assembled 
a set of contrasting locomotive and train pictures which 
it is supplying to the press and others. These pictures 
include the Rocket which pulled the first passenger train 
on the Rock Island between Chicago and Joliet on Oc- 
tober 10, 1852; the Silver Engine, America, which was 
exhibited at the Paris International Exposition in 1867 
and the Centennial Exposition of 1876, and a 5000- 
class locomotive which played a part in the Wings of 
a Century pageant at A Century of Progress of 1934. 


Contest for Telegraph Penmen 


The Western Union Telegraph Company is conduct- 
ing a contest to determine the five best telegraph pen- 
men on the railroads of the west. The novelty of the 
contest has been accepted with such enthusiasm that, 
as of July 7, the hundreds of entries received covered 
more than 10 states. The contest is staged to maintain 
the tradition of telegrapher’s penmanship. The judges 
will be superintendents of telegraph from seven Western 
systems, and the prizes will be: first, $50; second, $25; 
third, $15; fourth, $10 and fifth, $5. The contest is 
open to any railroad employee whose duties require that 
he write train orders. Under the rules the contestant 
must write a typical train order on the standard forms 
of his company, making three copies at one writing. The 
contest closes on July 13. 

At Minneapolis, Minn., highlights of the week’s cele- 
bration include a booster luncheon on July 13, inspection 
of the Milwaukee’s Hiawatha on July 14, inspection of 
the North Western’s “400” on July 15, luncheon under 
the auspices of the Traffic Club, the Civic and Com- 


merce Association and the Junior Association of Com- 
merce on July 16, and a grand finale dance on July 
18. 


At Seattle, Wash., railroad shops and a freight ter- 
minal will be open to the public. 





























Safety Section Meets at Chicago. 


Increasing employment and changing practices create 
new problems in safeguarding lives 


EW problems created by increasing employment, 
N the speeding up of trains and changes in practices 

brought about by present-day advance in transpor- 
tation methods were discussed at the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the Safety section of the Association of 
American Railroads at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
June 23 to 25. In addition, consideration was given to 
the record of the railways during the last two years, dur- 
ing which no passenger lost his life in a train collision 
or derailment, and to their record for 1935, during which 
600 employees were killed as compared with 556 in 1934, 
and 16,742 were injured as compared with 17,338 in 
1934. 

Besides committee reports, the program of the meet- 
ing, over which Chairman C. F. Larson, superintendent 
of safety of the Missouri Pacific, presided, included ad- 
dresses by J. M. Symes, vice-president in charge of oper- 
ations and maintenance, Association of American Rail- 
roads ; W. J. Patterson, director of the Bureau of Safety 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; W. H. Came- 





Table |—Casualties to Passengers, to Employees, and to Other Persons 
in Steam Railway Accidents of all Kinds—Years 1923 to 1935 


All Steam Railways in the United States 


Passengers Employees Other Persons Total Persons 
Yon- on- Non- Non- 
Fatal- Fatal Fatal- Fatal Fatal- _‘ Fatal Fatal- Fatal 


Year ities Injuries ities Injuries ities Injuries ities Injuries 


1923 138 5,847 2,026 152,678 5,221 13,187 7,385 171,712 
1924 149 5,354 1,543 125,319 4,925 13,066 6,617 143,739 
1925 171 4,952 1,599 119,224 4,996 13,259 6,766 137,435 
1926 152 4,461 1,672 111,903 5,266 13,871 7,090 130,235 
1927 88 3,893 1,570 88,223 5,334 12,701 6,992 104,817 
1928 91 3,468 1,329 70,873 5,260 11,864 6,680 86,205 
1929 114 3,846 1,428 60,739 5,148 12,428 6,690 77,013 
1930 61 2,666 977 35,872 4,627 10,905 5,665 49,443 
1931 46 2,104 677 23,358 4,548 10,209 5,271 35,671 
1932 27. =: 1,912 579 17,742 4,299 9,578 4,905 29,232 
1933 51 2,067 533 15,932 4,596 9,517 5,180 27,516 
1934 38 861,945 556 17,338 4,426 9,358 5,020 28,641 
1935 30 3=1,949 600 16,742 4,628 9,417 5,258 28,108 
Decrease, 

1935 under 

1923 


Number 108 3,898 1,426 135,936 593 3,770 2,127 143,604 
Per 
cent 78.3 66.7 70.4 89.0 11.4 28.6 28.8 83.6 





ron, managing director of the National Safety Council; 
Lew R. Palmer, conservation engineer of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of the United States; Elmer T. 
Howson, vice-president and western editor of Railway 
Age, and G. M. Crowson, assistant to the senior vice- 
president of the Illinois Central. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Chairman, E. A. Meyer, manager of the safety depart- 
ment of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific; 
first vice-president, E. G. Evans, superintendent of safe- 
ty of the Louisville & Nashville, and second vice-presi- 
dent, F. M. Metcalf, superintendent of safety of the 
Northern Pacific. 


Statistics 


The report of the Committee on Statistics, of which 
T. H. Carrow, superintendent of the Pennsylvania, is 
chairman, showed that there were 5,258 persons killed 
and 28,108 injured in 1935 on all steam railways in the 
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United States, as compared with 5,020 killed and 28,641 
injured in 1934. As compared with 1923, the record for 
1935 shows a decrease of 78.3 per cent in passenger fa- 
talities, 66.7 per cent in passenger injuries, 70.4 per cent 
in employee fatalities, 89 per cent in employee injuries, 
11.4 per cent in other person fatalities, and 28.6 per cent 
in other person injuries. It also shows that no passen- 
gers were killed in collisions, derailments, locomotive 
boiler accidents, or other locomotive accidents, and that 
only one passenger was killed in miscellaneous train acci- 
dents. Of the 30 passengers killed and 1,949 injured, as 
shown in the accompanying table, one was killed because 
of defects in, or failure of equipment, nine were killed 
getting on or off cars or locomotives, six were killed by 
being struck or run over, and the balance were killed by 
miscellaneous causes; 187 were injured because of neg- 
ligence of employees, 8 because of defects in, or failure 
of equipment, 33 because of defects in or improper main- 
tenance of way and structures, 5 by coming in contact 
with fixed structures, 782 in getting on or off cars or 
locomotives, 10 by being struck or run over and the bal- 
ance because of miscellaneous causes. 


Trespassing 


According to the report of the Committee on Tres- 
passing, of which Robert Scott, director of insurance and 
safety of the Atlantic Coast Lines, is chairman, 2,643 
persons were killed and 2,690 injured by being struck by 
trains or other causes while trespassing on railroad prop- 
erty. This compares with 2,566 killed and 2,781 injured 
in 1934 and 2,892 killed and 3,602 injured in 1933. A\I- 
though in the last 10 years there has been a reduction of 
50 per cent in the number of trespassers who lost their 
lives by being struck or run over by trains or otherwise 
fatally injured, compared with the 10 year period ended 
with 1910, there has been an upward trend in the number 
of fatalities in recent years. It is significant, says the 
report, that during the ten year period ended with 1934, 
two per cent of those killed in train and train service ac- 
cidents while trespassing were railway employees off 
duty, seven per cent were girls and boys under 14 years 
of age, 11 per cent were persons between the ages of 14 
and 21 years, 22 per cent were of the class known as 
hoboes or tramps and 58 per cent were other persons 
usually living in the neighborhood where they met death. 


Highway Crossing Accidents 


The report of the Committee on Prevention of High- 
way Crossing Accidents, of which H. A. Rowe, manager 
of the claims department of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western is chairman, disclosed a reduction in the 
number of accidents but an increase in both fatalities 
and injuries at railroad-highway crossings compared with 
1934, the figures being for 1935 and 1934 respectively, 
3,933 and 4,128 accidents, 1,680 and 1,554 fatalities, and 
4,658 and 4,300 injuries. In 1935, according to an 
estimate of the National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce there were 26,157,000 automobiles registered, an 
increase of 4.67 per cent, or 1,167,000 motor vehicles 
over the preceding year. During 1935 the railroads 
operated 667,000 locomotive miles to each crossinz 
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fatality, while in comparison the number of automobiles 
to each railroad highway crossing fatality was 15,576, 
‘he number per injuries, 5,618, and motor vehicle fa- 
talities upon streets and highways reached the peak of 
36,400 fatalities, or one fatality for each 719 automobiles. 

A tabulation of casualties at railroad highway cross- 
ings included in the report shows that Illinois leads with 
226 killed and 447 injured, as compared with 199 killed 
and 419 injured in Ohio, 143 killed and 318 injured in 
Indiana, 99 killed and 336 injured in Michigan and 84 
killed and 230 injured in New York. None were killed 
or injured in the District of Columbia, and only one 
person was killed and five injured in Connecticut, and 
one person was killed and eight injured in Wyoming. 

The committee recommended that individual rail- 
roads stress the necessity of train crews and others giv- 
ing adequate and timely warning to the public of the 
approach of trains to a crossing, that the standards of 
protection established by the joint committee on grade 
crossing protection be employed where necessary to fa- 
cilitate uniformity and public understanding of signals, 
that crossings be inspected periodically and maintained 
in condition for travel with all obstructions to the view 
removed wherever practicable, and that advantage be 
taken of the opportunity to address school children and 
students of colleges and universities on the subject of 
raiiroad highway crossing safety. 


Employee Safety Record May Decide Job Fitness 


In the discussion of this report, reference was made to 
one of the most interesting programs for reducing tres- 
passing, grade crossing and highway accidents, not only 
among railroad employees, but among the public as well, 
inaugurated by the Missouri Pacific. In April of this 
year the safety department of this road began the forma- 
tion of employee safety clubs for the purpose of increas- 
ing safety among employees, believing that by encourag- 
ing safe conduct off duty, particularly while on high- 
ways, a reduction in accidents while on duty would 
naturally result. Co-incident with this movement, cham- 
bers of commerce in cities along the Missouri Pacific 
were asked to enlist industries to include their employees 
in the plan. Under the plan, safety records are con- 
sidered in exactly the same light as honesty, sobriety or 
other similar qualities are considered, as a requisite for 
continued employment. Each employee is given to un- 
derstand that any motor vehicle accident upon the streets 
and highways in which he was engaged while on his own 
leisure time and not engaged in duties, would seriously 
reflect upon his value as an employee. It is not the 
thought that any employee would be definitely dismissed 
for having an automobile accident, but that his safety 
record would be given just and proper consideration in 
determining his fitness for employment. 

The formation of the plan is based upon the fact that 
five times as many workers lose their lives each year 
in automobile accidents that are in no way connected 
with their employment as in similar happenings that 
arise in the course of their work, and that no compensa- 
tion payments are required for injuries unconnected with 
employment. On the Missouri Pacific more than 32,000 
employees have voluntarily enlisted in these safety clubs. 


Train Accidents 


The report of the Committee on Train Accidents, of 
which E. A. Meyer, manager of the safety and fuel 
cepartment of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
'§ chairman, showed a total of 6,551 train accidents in 
‘935, as compared with 6,023 in 1934, resulting in the 
ceath of 239 persons and injury to 1,056, in 1935. Of 
‘iese accidents in 1935, 1,251 were collisions, 4,031 were 
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derailments, 8 were locomotive boiler accidents, 536 were 
other locomotive accidents and 725 were miscellaneous 
accidents. As in previous years, the major cause was 
defects or failures of equipment, while other causes in 
the order of their frequency were, negligence of em- 
ployees, miscellaneous and defects in or improper main- 
tenance of way and structures. 


Non-Train Accidents 


The Committee on Non-Train Accidents, of which F. 
W. Curtis, supervisor of safety of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western is chairman, offered several suggestions 
for higher standards which will favorably affect casualty 
rates. These include higher standards in selecting new 
men, a fresh approach to safety supervision, a practical 
working plan for obtaining full value from accident in- 
vestigations and increasing their thoroughness and the 
preparation of a standard safety code. Of the non-train 
accidents 8.78 per cent occurred while using hand tools 
and apparatus, 10.79 per cent were caused by the col- 
lapse or fall of objects, 12.73 per cent while handling 
rails, ties and bridge timbers, 10.84 per cent while han- 
dling freight and supplies, and 18.21 per cent were the 
result of falls of employees. 


Train Service Accidents 


The Committee on Train Service Accidents of which 
Chas. E. Hill, general safety agent of the New York 
Central, is chairman, reported a total of 4,650 employees 
and non-employees killed and 15,535 injured as com- 
pared with 4,396 and 15,446 respectively in 1934. Of 
the total for 1935, 1,794 persons were killed and 958 
were injured by being struck and run over by loco- 
motives or cars, 346 persons were killed and 3,259 were 
injured while getting on or off locomotives or cars, 11 
employees were killed and 845 injured while operating 
locomotives, 10 employees were killed and 536 injured 
while operating hand brakes, 16 employees were killed 
and 264 were injured while coupling or uncoupling cars 
or locomotives, 12 were killed and 107 were injured while 
coupling or uncoupling air or steam hose, 48 were killed 
and 184 were injured while coming in contaxt with fixed 
structures, 2 were killed and 186 were injured while 
operating switches, 1,554 were killed and 4,443 were in- 
jured in accidents at highway crossings, and 857 were 
killed and 4,753 were injured in miscellaneous accidents. 


Addresses 


Addresses made at the meeting dealt with the import- 
ance of safety work and suggestions for increasing its 
effectiveness. Abstracts of three of the addresses are as 
follows: 


Safety Efforts of Railroads Classified 


By J. M. Symes 


The year 1935 marked the completion of the twelfth 
year of the Safety Section’s organized effort to reduce 
railway accidents. The accomplishments have been noth- 
ing short of remarkable during that period. Because of 
the great reduction in casualties, lives saved may be num- 
bered in the thousands ; non-fatal accidents saved may be 
expressed in the hundreds of thousands, and economic 
savings in millions of dollars. 

In reviewing the outstanding achievements during this 
twelve year period, we find that collision frequency, as 
measured by train miles, was reduced 74 per cent; head- 
on and rear-end collisions were reduced 82 per cent; de- 
railment frequency declined 64 per cent; and passenger 
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casualties in train accidents as measured by passenger 
miles decreased 72 per cent. As is so well known, not a 
single passenger lost his life in a train collision or derail- 
ment during the entire year of 1935. Employee casual- 
ties, as measured by man-hours worked, decreased 78 
per cent, and there was a marked decrease in casualties 
to persons in highway grade crossing accidents, notwith- 
standing the increasing volume of motor traffic moving 
over railroad tracks. 

This splendid showing has only been possible by the 
untiring efforts of the railroad personnel in this great 
work, and more particularly by the safety representa- 
tives who have directed the work, created the necessary 
interest and organized competition between various ter- 
ritories and departments, selling the idea that it is just 
as easy to be careful as it is careless. You have not only 
had to educate the rank and file in these matters, but 
railroad officials as well have responded to the urge of 
your teachings. 

While it requires statistical comparisons to prove our 
accomplishments, it also requires them to prove our weak- 
nesses, and while I have recited some figures to show how 
good you are it is only fair that I should point to some 
comparisons that I think might be used as a background 
for a goal to be accomplished in the future. I have been 
deeply impressed by the variations in casualty rates as 
between individual railroad systems. The average cas- 
ualty rate for all Class I carriers for the year 1935 was 
6.79 per million man-hours worked. Thirty-six per cent 
of these carriers had better casualty rates than the aver- 
age for the Class I group as a whole, while 64 per cent 
had higher casualty rates than the average. While it is 
true that there are certain variable conditions that might 
enter into such comparisons, nevertheless the hazards of 
railroad employment, generally speaking, are uniform 
throughout the country and the figures indicate to me 
that possibly safety work is not pursued as vigorously on 
some railroads as on others. Certainly these lines with 
safety results that do not compare favorably with the 
average have something to think about and a fertile field 
for further accomplishments. In order better to illus- 
trate to you the possibilities in this connection, I have 
segregated the 114 Class I Systems into four groups, 
which will be designated Groups A, B, C and D: 

Group A comprises those systems whose employee cas- 
ualty rate in 1935 was less than 3.40 per million man- 
hours; Group B, those with casualty rates between 3.40 
and 6.79; Group C, those with casualty rates between 
6.80 and 10.19; and Group D, those with casualty rates 
of 10.20 or over. 

We find from this segregation that the railroads in 
Group A had 7 per cent of the total man-hour exposures 
with but 2.7 per cent of the casualties. If all Class I 
railroads had produced such a safety record as those in 
Group A, there would have been 9,500 fewer casualties 
in the year 1935. Group B had 53.6 per cent of the total 
man-hour exposures, with 41.5 per cent of the casualties. 
If the roads in Groups C and D had produced safety 
records as good as those in Group B, there would have 
been 4,000 fewer casualties in 1935. Group C roads had 
31 per cent of the man-hour exposures and 36.2 per cent 
of the casualties. Group D roads had 8.4 per cent of the 
man-hour exposures and 19.4 per cent of the total cas- 
ualties. While you might think, when I say to you that 
all roads should have safety performances as good as the 
best and that none of these should be worse than the 
average, that I am considering the ideal rather than the 
practical, the discrepancies in the performance are of 
such noticeable proportions that they call for further de- 
tailed analysis, study and correction. 

When you consider that loss and damage claim pay- 
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ments were reduced from $103,000,000 in 1920 to le-s 
than $20,000,000 in 1935, and that payments on accow it 
of injuries to persons have been reduced from $40,00( - 
000 to less than half that amount during the same pericd, 
no one can dispute that safety pays. However, tie 
amount still being expended from these causes is 0 
great that I do not think any of you need fear work g 
yourselves out of a job. 

In closing I would like to call your attention to the ro- 
lationship between volume of traffic and safety. We ave 
now in a period of increasing traffic, both freight and 
passenger and I am optimistic enough to feel that these 
increases are going to continue. This means that you 
gentlemen have a job to meet in the way of increased 
hazards. Furloughed men will be coming back into the 
service, new men will be coming into the service, and they 
must all be properly instructed in the safe way to per- 
form their daily tasks. 

The Association of American Railroads feels very 
proud of its Safety section and appreciates the efforts of 
you gentlemen in making it a success. We are looking 
forward to continued accomplishments in the future just 
as you have secured them in the past. The new motto of 
the railroads—“Safety First—Friendliness Next’—must 
be carried out. 


Changing Times 
Demand Greater Alertness 


By Elmer T. Howson 


During the last six years we have been passing through 
a period of the most drastic decline in earnings that the 
railways have ever experienced—a decline that brought 
about the separation of three-quarters of a million em- 
ployees from railway payrolls. As a result, you have 
been facing the unique situation that all employees have 
been old employees, experienced in their work and trained 
in the ways of safety. In this period the new and inex- 
perienced employee has been a rarity—if not non-exis- 
tent. 

Now the reverse is occurring. Traffic is growing; 
earnings are increasing and the time is almost, if not 
actually, here when forces must be enlarged to handle 
the traffic and to restore the roadway and equipment to 
more nearly normal condition. To a degree, the addi- 
tional men that will be required will be recruited from 
furloughed employees. In larger part, however, it will 
be found that the experienced workmen who were laid 
off in 1929 have gone into other vocations and are no 
longer available to the railways. 
cruited and they must be recruited in larger numbers 
than was the practice in pre-depression days, since it is 
now becoming necessary not only to make good the re- 
placements due to normal retirements and resignations, 
but also to add materially to the forces employed to build 
them back to more normal levels. 

This change in condition places on you men the very 
special burden of so co-operating with the officers of the 
employing departments in the selection and training of 
these new men that they may not unduly expose them- 
selves or their associates to hazard of accident. And 
this task will not be an easy one, with so many of your 
new recruits coming to you after long periods of enforced 
idleness or of work relief of one kind or another. Fur- 
thermore, the improvement in business activity is not con- 
fined to the railways, but is found as well in other indu:- 
tries. As a result, we are approaching a period of cor- 
petition for labor and especially for skilled labor, fir 
few apprentices have been trained in the last decade ar 1 
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industry is suddenly facing the need for experienced 
nn when there are few to be had. 

Nor are the changes in your problems confined to con- 
diions growing out of the reversal in the trend in traffic. 
Tey are even more pronounced in the character of the 
service that is now being introduced by the railways. We 
are in an era of rapid change today. Streamlined trains 
that cut entire days from travel schedules—air-condi- 
tioned cars that surpass one’s own hope for comfort— 
freight trains that run on passenger train schedules— 
trucks that call for and deliver your freight—all these 
typify changes in railway practices of the most revolu- 
tionary character. No longer are the railways the sole 
agency of transportation; on the contrary, they are be- 
ing harassed on every side by competitors on the high- 
ways, on the waterways, in the air. Asa result, they are 
being forced to extend their service in many directions 
not heretofore thought of as within the scope of railway 
transportation. 

To meet the competition of highway transportation 
agencies, the railways are developing with great rapidity 
a pick-up and delivery service for freight, handled in 
part by contract truckers, but in part also by trucks oper- 
ated directly by railway employees. Closely akin to this 
service is the rapid extension of railway-owned bus and 
truck service on the highways, a form of service which, 
although of the last few years, already comprises some 
11,000 employees in wholly-owned railway subsidiaries, 
operating and maintaining 1,200 buses and 4,500 trucks 
on the highways. This development, although as yet con- 
fined to a limited number of railways, is but the forerun- 
ner of a completely co-ordinated rail-highway service. 
Employees engaged in this service are just as directly 
railway employees as those on the right of way. Their 
safety becomes your problem. Their activities expand 
and diversify your problem. 

Likewise, we are now in the initial stages of a new era 
of transportation with respect to speed. Schedules are 
being cut in all parts of the country. While these sched- 
ules do not require maximum speeds much higher than 
those which have prevailed on most roads for some time, 
they do require the maintenance of these speeds for long 
distances. On runs between Chicago and Denver, for 
instance, these new trains are required to maintain aver- 
age speeds in excess of 65 miles per hour for the entire 
distance of more than 1,000 miles, a requirement which 
necessitates sustained speeds up to 90 miles per hour for 
long distances. 

Such speeds require refinements in track and equip- 
ment maintenance and in operating practices, and a de- 
gree of alertness in employees not heretofore demanded. 
They place on you the new and added responsibility of 
insuring that every employee concerned with these new 
services be keyed up to his new responsibilities and that 
no precautions be overlooked. 

In some respects these higher speeds require changes 
in long established practices. They require ,changes in 
roudway construction, especially as regards the reduc- 
tion of curvature. They necessitate a higher degree of 
m:intenance of equipment. They also create new or in- 
te .sify old problems in the control of accidents involving 
nci-employees, especially the highway traveler at the 
g: de crossing. That these new trains have made an 
er iable record in safety to date is eloquent tribute to the 
bi: ic training in safety which you gentlemen have so 
th roughly implanted in the minds of the rank and file 
of railway men. Yet you cannot afford to relax in your 
ca paigns for a moment in these days when the demand 
fo~ speed and more speed is increasing the tension under 
w! -h so many railway men are working. 
10other development of concern to you is the steadily 
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increasing use of mechanical equipment for many opera- 
tions formerly performed manually. This development 
is most pronounced in the maintenance of way depart- 
ment. While it has been under way for 10, and in some 
instances for 15 years, it is still expanding rapidly, both 
with respect to the development of new machines and 
with respect to the extension of the use of old ma- 
chines on additional lines, with the result that the safety 
officer is facing added responsibilities as this equipment 
is turned over to gangs previously inexperienced in their 
operation. 

There is still another phase of your problem to which 
I desire to call your attention, a phase which, while 
temporary, warrants your close attention for the next 
year or two. This is the problem created by the neces- 
sity for cutting expenditures of all kinds to the bone dur- 
ing the last six years. This has led to retrenchments in 
maintenance of way and equipment of the most drastic 
character. In part, the necessary savings have been 
effected by deferring those expenditures that affected 
appearance more directly than safety, as for illustration, 
painting. But it is too much to expect that tie renewals 
can be cut in half for five consecutive years, that rail re- 
newals can be cut to an even greater degree and that 
equipment maintenance can be reduced similarly without 
drawing down at least some of the reserve strength that 
had been built into the properties during the more pros- 
perous days of 1923-1929. I am not implying that the 
railways as a whole have reached or even approached the 
limit of safety, their record for the last year belies that. 
However, the trend for the last six years has been such 
as to warrant your consideration of this phase of your 
problem until such time as funds are available for more 
liberal maintenance. Fortunately, the end appears to be 
in sight, for with the continuation of the improvement 
in earnings that has prevailed during recent months, 
funds will soon be available to make good the wear and 
tear of the recent past. 

The railway industry is moving forward today with 
more vigor than it has shown for a generation. I am 
sure that you will meet the challenge of the new day in 
transportation by insuring that the advances that the 
railways are making in so many directions shall be made 
without the least retrogression in safety. Your work has 
given the railways their strongest argument. They can- 
not afford to sacrifice this advantage in the least degree, 


for speed or. other developments that are now being 
offered. 


Investigation Essential to Improvement 


By W. J. Patterson 


Up to the first of this month the percentage of acci- 
dents due to equipment failures, as compared with the 
total number investigated, was 15.6 per cent. Only once 
during the past decade has the percentage been as much 
as 10 per cent, that time having been in the 1933 fiscal 
year, when nearly 17 per cent of the accidents investi- 
gated involved failures of equipment. During 1927 
and 1928, less than 4 per cent involved accidents of this 
character, but during the past five years, figures for the 
current month not being available, the average has been 
nearly 12 per cent. 

I can well appreciate the fact that in these days of 
economy, with their attendant results of consolidated 
divisions, increased territories to be covered by indi- 
vidual officers, and reduced appropriations, it is very 
difficult to provide the proper degree of supervision and 
inspection, and under such circumstances it is all the 
more remarkable that in the calendar year of 1935, the 
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railroads were able to operate without a fatality to a 
passenger in a collision or derailment. The part which 
is played in the safety movement by instruction in the 
rules and their enforcement, and by inspection and test 
with a view to seeing that the facilities and equipment 
provided for the conduct of the railroad’s business are 
in the safest possible condition is apparent. I sincerely 
hope that in the recovery of business, the railroads will 
give necessary attention to their supervisory and inspec- 
tion forces since they constitute a first line of defense, 
and a railroad which has adequate and well-organized 
forces of this character has less to fear so far as safety 
of operation is concerned. 


Investigations Should Probe Causes 


Too often investigation appears to be directed prim- 
arily toward the placing of blame upon one or more 
employees and applying discipline rather than to deter- 
mine and correct the cause. During the past 15 years 
the Bureau of Safety has investigated a number of acci- 
dents in which motor vehicles of various kinds were in- 
volved, and in those accidents it has been necessary for 
us to investigate the highway side of the case as well as 
the railroad side of it. In some of these cases, even 
where there was a large loss of life, investigation by the 
local authorities often did not go beyond determination 
of the question of criminal responsibility. Too much 
importance cannot be given to the investigation of trans- 
portation accidents, regardless of the type of transpor- 
tation involved, for the purpose of definitely locating any 
weak points in the system, whether rules, inspection, fa- 
cilities, or personnel, thus affording an opportunity to 
take proper steps to prevent a recurrence. 

In connection with this subject of investigation, there 
is another point to which I wish to direct your attention 
and that is the compilation of complete and accurate sta- 
tistics. Before full benefit can be obtained from such 
statistics, we must first have a complete record of all 
accidents, regardless of their severity, and the only way 
in which this can be accomplished is by having all acci- 
dents reported and classified. Under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s regulations, it has been the prac- 
tice not to require accident reports in case injury to an 
employee does not incapacitate him from duty for more 
than 3 days in the succeeding 10 days. There is now in 
effect, however, a temporary order of the commission 
requiring records to be kept concerning all employee in- 
juries resulting in disability beyond the day or shift on 
which the accident occurred. The field force of the 
Bureau of Safety has checked the records of several car- 
riers with a view to ascertaining how the records are 
being kept, and what information they contain. In con- 
nection with this work reports have been filed in my 
office concerning cases in which it appears that erroneous 
information with respect to duration of disability has 
been shown by some carriers, and examination of the 
data thus obtained indicates that in some instances the 
records do not reflect the true situation. 


Straining a Point on Reportable Injuries 


Apparently some of the carriers have been so anxious 
to reduce the number of reportable injuries that they 
have frequently strained a point to classify an accident 
as unreportable when the contrary clearly was the case. 
We find many instances of injured employees being as- 
signed to other and lighter duties than those in which 
they were customarily engaged, thereby allowing the em- 
ployee to be shown as having returned to duty earlier 
than would have been the case had he not returned until 
he could perform his usual duties, or the duties in which 
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engaged at the time of the injury. Full advantage often 
has been taken of Sundays and holidays, these not being 
computed in calculating the period of incapacity when 
such holidays happen to fall immediately after the ex- 
piration of the three-day period. Again, there is evi- 
dence to indicate that some of the unreported injuries 
classified as not incapacitating the employee were o! a 
more serious nature than some of those which actuelly 
resulted in incapacity, while the number of injuries re- 
ported under the temporary order as resulting in less 
than three days’ disability, as compared with the total 
number of injuries, has shown a very great variation be- 
tween railroads, amounting to several hundred per cent 
in some cases, 

At your Cleveland meeting in 1934, a statement was 
made which indicated that on one railroad a change in 
the person who made the accident reports to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission resulted within a few years 
in a decrease of injuries to employees of 88 per cent, 
while another safety officer managed to secure a 42 per 
cent decrease in one year. When I note reported in- 
stances that discipline is assessed against an employee 
because he is injured, with the incentive it offers to em- 
ployees to conceal injuries so far as possible in order to 
avoid discipline, I cannot escape the conclusion that the 
true story with respect to accidents and safety has not 
as yet been fully told. 


Engineers and Scientists 


Discuss Materials at Atlantic City 
(Continued from page 75) 


fications for Structural Wood Joint and Planks, Beams 
and Stringers, and Post and Timbers, were also approved 
for submission to letter ballot. 

In connection with brief progress reports of Com- 
mittee D-19, on Water for Industrial Uses, and of the 
Joint Research Committee on Boiler Water Studies, sev- 
eral technical papers were presented, including one on the 
“Effect of Solution Composition on the Failure of Boiler 
Steel Under Static Stress at 250 deg. C.,” and another 
entitled “The Use of Solubility Data to Control the 
Deposition of Sodium Sulfate or its Complex Salts in 
Boiler Waters.” Both of these papers had to do largely 
with the effect of the chemical constituents of boiler 
water on the embrittlement and cracking of boiler steel. 
The Committee on Water announced that during the 
year it proposes to publish as information four methods 
of analysis of water for industrial uses. 

Other reports and papers presented at the meeting, of 
largely indirect interest to the railways, included a num- 
ber with regard to fuels, protective coatings, electrical 
insulating materials and radiography. An extended sym- 
posium was presented on radiography and related sub- 
jects, having to do with the non-destructive testing or 
inspection of materials for internal flaws or failures, em- 
ploying the X-ray. 


THE INSTITUTION OF RAtLWAy SIGNAL ENGINEERS, headquar- 
ters at Reading, England, has issued Part 2 of its Proceedings 
for 1935-36. The first seven pages contain a report of the annual 
dinner, held on October 25. Other articles cover four meetings: 
October 9, comparison between mechanical and electrical inter- 
locking ; November 20, standardization of methods and practice; 
December 18, switching of block sections: 
signaling apparatus. 


January 22, mechanical 
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Proceedings Division V—Mechanical, Association of American 
Railroads. Published by the Association, 59 East Van Buren 
sireet, Chicago. 1,090 pages. Price, $5 to members; $10 to 
non-members. 

The proceedings of the Division V—Mechanical just issued by 

the Association of American Railroads, Operations and Main- 

tenance Department, for the session held at the Congress Hotel, 

Chicago, June 26 and 27, 1935, contain also recommendations, 

letter ballots and other transactions for the years 1933 and 1934, 

during which years no member meetings were held because of 

prevailing business conditions. 


eveloping America’s Waterways, by Marshall E. Dimock. 123 
pages, 8% in. by 5% in. Illustrated. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. Price 
$1.50. 
The author of this study believes that the problem of co-ordi- 
nating the country’s transportation services on a sound basis will 
remain unsolved until government-controlled corporations own 
and operate the principal carriers in the rail, highway and water- 
way fields. Considering, as he puts it, that the Inland Waterways 
Corporation “is already organized in this manner, his sympa- 
thetic approach to this survey of that agency’s organization and 
activities is readily understandable. Waterway transportation 
emerges, in his view, as a “cheap” method of carriage which 
should be encouraged, and the Federal Barge Line, while criti- 
cized in some details of organization and methods, becomes a 
proper government agency, which, having completed its “devel- 
opmental and promotional” period, may now “be expected to 
improve its own housekeeping and to settle down to regular serv- 
ice over a completed system which needs to be operated in as 
efficient a fashion as possible.” 

Approximately one-third of the. book is devoted to a discussion 
of “The Economics of River Transportation.” Coming to grips 
here with the studies of Dr. Harold G. Moulton and the Bureau 
of Railway Economics, which found that, if “hidden” costs be 
considered, inland waterway transportation is rarely as econom- 
ical as rail, Professor Dimock concentrates his main attack on 
the allowance for “circuity” of water routes. Such allowance he 
calls “the joker in the pack”—a “legerdemain which vitiates the 
conclusion” because it increases “the tolls, the interest on invest- 
ment and every other item which has been adopted as an element 
of cost.” But the author need not have so concerned himself 
with the implications of the Moulton and Bureau studies, since, 
by the process of citing beneficiaries other than carriers, he had 
already discarded carrying charges on virtually all waterway ex- 
penditures as improper charges on navigation. There are the 
considerations of flood control, which benefits railroads, farmers 
and other owners of property adjacent to rivers, but which may 
hinder navigation; then there are the requirements of national 
defense. Also, the “you, too” argument of land grants to rail- 
roads is advanced, without reference, however, to the land-grant 
rates, which the government still enjoys, or to the enhancement 
in values which railroad penetration brought to public holdings 
not assigned to the carriers. 

All of which raises in the author’s mind the question as to 
whether “most if not all of Congress’ expenditures on river im- 
provements” might not be “ruled out of the picture so far as the 
proper costs of inland waterway transportation is concerned”— 
unless “the only purpose is to assist the competitive position of 
the railways at the cost of more economic water rates.” Finally, 
as if to clinch the case for water transport, comes the suggestion 
that, even if barge-line costs be not sufficiently lower than those 
of railways to attract a paying business, a subsidy to the former 
would be justified “as sound national policy’—to get water car- 
riers re-established, as a measure of national defense, and “on 
= same grounds” as subsidies to the merchant marine are jus- 
tified. 

\s stated above, several features of the Inland Waterways 
Corporation organization and activities are criticized and changes 
recommended. Some of these recommendations have been adopted 
since the completion of the original study, as explained in a 
“Postscript” included in the book. The University of Chicago 
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was invited to undertake the study by Secretary of War Dern 
who requested that the report be a confidential one. The as- 
signment was accepted on that basis but Secretary Dern later 
authorized publication. If he has not yet adopted the recommen- 
dation that the Inland Waterways Corporation give up its post 
office frank, he might profitably employ that free-mailing priv- 
ilege in sending out copies of this book. 


Co-ordinated Rate Guide. Over 800 pages, 1034 in. by 1334 in. 
Bound in cloth. Published by the Consolidated Guide Corpor- 
ation, 153 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Price $15 annually, 
including advisory and rate change service. Published semi- 
annually. 

Co-ordinated Rate Guide tabulates rail, express, water, truck, 
parcel post and air rates under one cover for the convenience of 
shippers and transportation agencies and in a much simpler and 
more understandable form than tariffs. The tabulation of the 
rates of these forms of transportation in the same column is 
designed to afford easy comparison by shippers and transporta- 
tion agencies. The material in the guide is so arranged that 
rates, percentages, divisions of rates, invoices and discounts can 
be computed with facility by the average shipper and traffic 
solicitor. 

The guide is published each September and March and 
rate changes occurring during the interim are sent to subscribers 
priot to their effective date. These changes are printed on glued 
paper, so that the “ready reference” feature of the guide may be 
preserved by pasting the new information over the obsolete data. 
Distribution of the guide is enhanced by circulation offices located 
in major cities. 

In its application, the guide covers 108 points of origin, 
88,000 destinations and approximately 35,000,000 first-class rates, 
and with the use of rate scales approximately 2,000,000,000 class 
rates. In addition it can be used for the computation of com- 
modity rates when there is a definite relation to class rates. 

The guide is divided into six major sections. In the first 
section are shown the first class rail rates of official classifica- 





Illustration from Section One 
To Illinois Cities 


Beardstown Beecher Belle River Belleville 
From O 76 O 40 O 87 O 84 
Chicago, E 76 E 40 E 87 E 84 
Ill. X185 X100 X185 X205 
P 84 P 8&4 P147 P147 


O—Official classification rate in cents per 100 Ibs. 
E—FEastern truck rate in cents per 100 Ibs. 
X—Express rate in cents per 100 lbs. 

P—Parcel post rate in cents per 70 lbs. 





tion, truck rates of truck publishing agents, express rates and 
parcel post rates, as shown in the illustration. Air and water 
rates are shown in another section. 

The data are arranged by states. Across the top of the page 
are the destination cities of the states. In the left column are 
the 108 key originating cities of the United States, listed alpha- 
betically. 

Section two is devoted to first-class rail rates from additional 
key towns. Destination cities are shown across the top of the 
page and originating alphabetically according to states in the 
left column. 

Section three is a tabulation of rates and factors to be used 
in making combination rates when no through rates are in 
effect. It is used in combination with section one. Origins are 
shown across the top of the page and destinations in the left 
column. 

Section four is a classification and percentage rating table. 
In it are shown class rates, from first to twelfth, according to 
official, Illinois, Western and Southern classifications. Percentages 
of the first-class rates also are shown. This scale is so arranged 
that it can also be used to figure commodity rates, percentages, 
and division of rates, and to compute invoices and discounts. 

Section five is a listing of transportation companies. When 
railroads are listed the executives and freight traffic officers, 


with their addresses, are shown while under truck and air line 
listings are included the location of the main and branch 
offices, the officers, the insurance carried and the number of 


pieces of equipment. Section six includes air and water rates. 

Other sections are devoted to explanations, a United States mile- 
Pp ’ 

age chart, and other information. 
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Five Months Rail Net 


a 2.17 Per Cent Return 


$187,931 355 compares with $160,- 
673,752 or 1.85 per cent in same 
period last year. 


Class I railroads for the first five 
months of 1936 had a net railway oper- 
ating income of $187,931,355, which was 
at the annual rate of return of 2.17 per 
cent on their property investment, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Railway Economics 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
In the first five months of 1935 their net 
was $160,673,752 or 1.85 per cent on their 
property investment. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
five months of 1936 totaled $1,542,237,353 
compared with $1,354,207,876 for the same 


14.8 per cent. Operating expenses in May 
totaled $240,233,615 compared with $209,- 
260,315 in the same month of 1935, or an 
increase of 14.8 per cent. 

Class I roads in the Eastern District 
for the five months had a net of $131,502,- 
944, at the rate of 2.98 per cent. For the 
same period in 1935, their net was $115,- 
358,561 or 2.61 per cent. Gross operating 
revenues in the East for five months 
totaled $797,526,174, an increase of 128 
per cent, compared with 1935, while oper- 
ating expenses totaled $580,611,657, an in- 
crease of 12.2 per cent. Class I roads in 
the Eastern district for May had a net of 
$30,381,333, compared with $24,648,598, in 
the same month in 1935. 

Class I railroads in the Southern Dis- 
trict for the five months had a net of 
27,683,018, at the rate of 2.05 per cent. 
For the same period in 1935, their net 
amounted to $20,892,736, or 1.53 per cent. 








CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of May 


ee ee 
Se CE GOINGS sa cece cwrereruceenees 
I ai ai claire arin lia lips Ges ic Cu whe: wy dre hi Ace seca 
Net railway operating income................... 
ee eS Se ee ee 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent.. 


Five Months Ended May 31 


i CE MN 5.6. cK ec vcnvas hae tewenen 
EE BONIS fet cccccee res avrrencdws 
BOS cca vnesens tor eee 
Net railway operating income................... 
OO so occ memeecaerneauns 
Rate of return on property investment—per cent... . 


Per Cent of 
1936 1935 Increase 
$320,966,498 $279,527,573 14.8 
240,233,615 209,260,315 14.8 
27,403,968 20,756,448 32.0 
41,842,147 39,598,511 5.7 
<a 74.85 74.86 
2.3 2.01 
-- $1,542,237,353 $1,354,207,876 13.9 
sia 1,179,569,875 1,043,395,594 13.0 
oe 121,825,928 100,861,270 20.8 
— 187,931,355 160,673,752 17.0 
oe 76.48 77.05 
2.17 1.85 








period in 1935, an increase of 13.9 per 
cent; operating expenses amounted to 
$1,179,569,875 compared with $1,043,395,- 
594, an increase of 13 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the first five months 
of 1936 paid $121,825,928 in taxes com- 
pared with $100,861,270 in the same period 
in 1935, or an increase of 20.8 per cent. 
For May alone, the tax bill amounted to 
$27,403,968, an increase of $6,647,520 or 
32 per cent above the same month in 1935. 

Thirty Class I railroads failed to earn 
expenses and taxes in the first five months 
of 1936, of which 9 were in the Eastern 
district, 5 in the Southern and 16 in the 
Western district. 

Class I roads for May had a net rail- 
way operating income of $41,842,147 
which, for that month, was at the annual 
rate of return of 2.13 per cent. In May, 
1935, their net was $39,598,511 or 2.01 
per cent. 

Gross operating revenues for May 
amounted to $320,966,498 compared with 
$279,527,573 in May, 1935, an increase of 


Gross operating revenues in the Southern 
district for the first five months amounted 
to $201,542,619, an increase of 12.9 per 
cent compared with the same period in 
1935, while operating expenses totaled 
$153,020,283, an increase of 9.3 per cent. 
Class I roads in the Southern district for 
May had a net of $5,011,440 compared 
with $2,931,949 in May 1935. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
five months had a net of $28,745,393, a 
return of one per cent. For the same five 
months in 1935, the railroads in that dis- 
trict had a net of $24,422,455, or 0.85 per 
cent. Gross operating revenues in the 
Western district for the five months 
amounted to $543,168,560, an increase of 
16 per cent above the same period in 1935, 
while operating expenses totaled $445,937,- 
935, an increase of 15.6 per cent. For 
May the Class I roads in the Western 
district reported a net railway operating 
income of $6,449,374 compared with $12,- 
017,964 for the same roads in May of 


last year. 
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Low Fares in East Bring 
Revenue Gains for June 


Several roads report increases as 
compared with the same 
month last year 


That the reduced passenger fares are 
bringing increased revenue as well as addi- 
tional traffic to Eastern railroads is indi- 
cated in preliminary reports and estimates 
of the business done by some of the larger 
passenger carriers in that territory during 
June, the first month in which the new 
rates were effective. Also, the July 4 
holiday travel was described by passenger 
traffic officers as “tremendous” in volume. 

The New York Central’s preliminary 
reports indicate that its passenger reve- 
nue in June was 6.3 per cent in excess of 
that for June, 1935. This road has not 
yet compiled figures on the comparative 
number of passengers carried. Its July 4 
holiday business was described as very 
good but definite figures were not avail- 
able when this issue went to press. 

The Baltimore & Ohio reports that the 
increases in passenger revenue which it 
experienced early in June persisted 
throughout the month. The latest avail- 
able figures for the New York area show 
that this road since the reduction has in 
that territory enjoyed a 41 per cent in- 
crease in passenger traffic and a 26 per 
cent increase in revenue as compared with 
1935. This increase has been reflected in 
both coach and Pullman travel and it was 
necessary to add extra coaches and Pull- 
mans to virtually all B. & O. trains out of 
New York during the month. 

While the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford has not yet compiled definite fig- 
ures, it estimates that its June passenger 
revenue was “slightly ahead” of that for 
June, 1935. It experienced a substantial 
increase in business during the early part 
of the month but the extent of the gain 
has not been so great in recent weeks. Its 
holiday business, however, was greatly in 
excess of last year, due in part, it was said, 
to the fact that July 4 fell on a Saturday 
this year. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
estimates that its June revenues were about 
6 per cent above June, 1935, and its traffic 
was up 50 to 75 per cent. These figures 
are exclusive of traffic in New Jersey sub- 
urban territory where fares at less than 
two cents a mile had been in effect be fore 
the general reduction. In May, the month 
before the fare reduction, this road re- 
ported an 8 per cent increase in passe get 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Se ety Rules for Highway 
h Aotor Carriers Proposed 


|C =. bureau solicits criticism and 
omment on regulations which 
it has devised 


Tue Bureau of Motor Carriers of the 
Inte:state Commerce Commission has re- 
leased for criticism and comment proposed 
rules and regulations to promote the safety 
of us and truck operation in interstate 
commerce by common and contract motor 
catriers subject to the motor carrier act, 
1935. These proposed rules and regula- 
tions have not yet been considered by the 
commission. The proposed regulations are 
being submitted to large numbers of or- 
ganizations and individuals for comment 
and criticism, and may be revised in the 
light of such comment and criticism be- 
fore submission to the commission for its 
consideration. 

These proposals represent the first entry 
of the federal government into regulation 
of highway safety from an_ operation 
standpoint. It is estimated that the pro- 
posed regulations would be applicable to 
approximately 300,000 vehicles operated by 
common and contract motor carriers in all 
parts of the country. In this connection 
the views of interested parties are sought 
as to the propriety of the Bureau recom- 
mending to the commission that these rules 
and regulations be made applicable to pri- 
vate motor carriers subject to the motor 
carrier act. 

These proposed safety provisions are re- 
garded as of great importance, for their 
effect may be expected to extend far be- 
yond the scope of their immediate appli- 
cation and ultimately to promote greater 
safety over the whole field of motor ve- 
hicle operation. 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers consulted 
23 organizations and several hundred indi- 
viduals in its preliminary investigations, 
and the proposed regulations are based 
upon the best practices now existing in 
many states and in the business of leading 
bus and truck operators who have made 
outstanding safety records. 

The bureau expects that the proposed 
regulations, if adopted by the commission, 
will promote uniformity so far as the in- 
terstate vehicles affected are concerned. 
Officials of many states, both individually 
and through their national organizations, 
have co-operated with the Bureau of Mo- 
tor Carriers in its effort to establish sound 
and effective rules. 

_ With the general objective of “decreas- 
ing accidents, saving human lives, and re- 
duc'ng property losses,” the proposals are 
Presented under three main headings— 
cor'rol of the driver, control of the ve- 
hice, and the reporting of accidents. A 
lon. term program may be necessary to 
acc mplish this objective, it is stated, in- 
cli, ing such elements as minimum quali- 
fic ‘ons, medical examinations, and licens- 
ine of drivers, with driving rules, limita- 
tie on hours of service, and promotion 
Ot riving skill; requirements as to parts 
an accessories of motor vehicles neces- 
Sar ior safe operation, standards for in- 
spe ‘on and maintenance, and considera- 
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tion of the factors of motor vehicle size 
and weight; and detailed reports as to 
highway accidents in order to evolve fur- 
ther means for accident prevention. 

The bureau states that a safety struc- 
ture of this magnitude will take consider- 


able time to build. It is proposed that in 
1936 the following items, which may be 
regarded as a foundation, will be com- 
pleted: (1) Qualifications of drivers and 
filing of information regarding drivers; 
(2) regulations regarding the driving of 
motor vehicles; (3) certain parts and ac- 
cessories necessary for safe operation; and 
(4) reporting of accidents. 


Eastern Car Foreman’s Association 
Annual Outing 


The program for the fourth annual golf 
tournament and field day of the Eastern 
Car Foreman’s Association to be held on 
Thursday, July 23, at the Race Brook 
Country Club, New Haven, Conn., includes 
the usual set-up of golf and field events. 
Also included on the program are dinner, 
bridge and a “grand mystery drawing for 
prizes.” 

In the golf tournament, open to mem- 
bers and guests, eight prizes will be award- 
ed—one for low gross and low net in each 
of three handicap classes, a kickers’ prize 
and another for low gross. Prizes will 
also be awarded for each of several other 
events, including the putting contest for 
golfers, the putting contest for non-golf- 
ers, quoits, and bridge. 

F. H. Becherer, general chairman of the 
committees in charge of the outing, is be- 
ing assisted by two vice-chairmen—A. FE. 
Calkins and R. Sonquist. Other commit- 
tees, together with their respective chair- 
men, are: General, F. C. Heinen; recep- 
tion, H. P. Cook; golf, John Schlintz; 
arrangements, J. P. Egan; publicity and 
tickets, T. P. O’Brian; Boston tickets, W. 
E. Cade, Jr.; prizes, F. H. Reynolds; 
quoits, D. F. Evans; bridge, F. C. Dun- 
ham; putting greens, D. B. Carse, Jr.; 
transportation, T. G. Case. 


Superintendents Select 1937 
Convention Date 


At a meeting of the executive committee 
of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents on July 7, it was decided 
that the next annual convention shall be 
held in Chicago on June 15-17, 1937. 


Annual Meeting Fire Protection 
Association 


The twenty-third annual meeting of the 
Railway Fire Protection Association will 
be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
cn October 20 and 21. 


Locomotive Inspector Wanted 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, is to hold competi- 
tive examinations at various places, for the 
position of inspector of locomotives, under 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, at 
$4,000 a year; applications to be in not 
later than July 20. All competitors must 
attain in the whole examination an eligible 
average of at least 70. There are numerous 
variations, based on preferences granted 
for military service, etc. 
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Close New York Hearings 
on Eastern C. & D. Tariffs 


More truck operators and shipper 
heard—Chicago sessions 
open on july 21 


New York hearings in connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s in- 
vestigation of suspended storedoor pick-up 
and delivery tariffs of Eastern railroads 
were concluded on July 2. The hearings, 
which are being conducted by Examiners 
Archer and Hosmer, will be resumed at 
Chicago on July 21. Testimony of all but 
the last few witnesses at the New York 
sessions was reported in the Railway Age 
of July 4, which covered the presentations 
of the Port of New York Authority and 
the Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York as well as those of representatives of 
over-the-road truckers, the Brooklyn, N. 
Y., contract terminals and trucking labor. 

These were followed by representatives 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania trucking 
interests, the former complaining that they 
had lost cartage business because of the 
present collection and delivery services of 
the Erie and Pennsylvania, and the latter 
assuming a neutral position as to the per- 
formance of c. & d. service by railroads, 
but asking that the allowance to shippers 
electing to take station-to-station service be 
sufficient to permit the employment of local 
truckmen at a compensatory rate. Testi- 
mony in opposition to the proposed tariffs 
was offered by a representative of the Con- 
solidated Truckmen’s Association of Brook- 
lyn, and by Hugh Sheridan, a New York 
truckman and former president of the 
Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York. 

William E. Gaillard, chairman of the 
industrial property committee of the Na- 
tional! Association of Real Estate Boards, 
favored c. & d. because it would increas« 
the demand for off-track industrial sites 

At the final New York Fred 
Carpi, general freight agent of the Penn- 


session 


sylvania, testified briefly to introduce some 
l.c.1. drayage cost figures which had been 
requested by counsel for some of the 
protestants. The average cost on the Penn- 
sylvania system as a whole Mr. Carpi gave 


as 6.15 cents ner 100 lb. He was followed 


by the two final witnesses who were pre- 
sented by the Port of New York Au- 
thority. 

The first of these—David Levy, traffic 
manager of the United Merchants & 
Manufacturers, Inc., which operates five 
shipping offices in Manhattan,—favored 
storedoor service but expressed no opinion 
as to the proposed allowance to shippers 
Mr. Levy also expressed the hope that the 
c. & d. service, if installed, would be ade- 
quate to the shipper’s needs and efficiently 
performed. The last witness was Thomas 
J. Farley, who is in charge of trucking for 
Eimer & Amend, chemical manufacturers. 
He was not opposed to c. & d. in prin- 


ciple, but said that the nature of his firm’s 
business is such that it uses several rail- 
roads each day and it would continue to do 
its own trucking in any event. It would, 
however, accept the allowance if given at 
the Union Inland Freight Station located 
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in the Port Authority Commerce Building. 
By using this facility Eimer & Amend 
trucks have been able to save two to three 
hours a day in their handling of the firm’s 
1. c. 1. shipments. 


Another R. C. C. Distribution 


The Railroad Credit Corporation will on 
July 15, make a further distribution of 
$1,447,020, or two per cent to participating 
carriers. Of this amount $803,222 will be 
paid in cash and $643,798 will be credited 
on carriers’ indebtedness to the Corpora- 
tion. This will bring the total amount 
distributed to $38,976,936, or 53 per cent of 
the fund. 


N.Y.C. Wins Damages from Truck 


The United States Court of Appeals at 
Toledo, Ohio, on June 29, upheld the ver- 
dict of a jury awarding the New York 
Central $3,090 for damages to the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited which was struck 
by a 6-ton truck carrying 12 tons of steel, 
on May 28, 1933. The court, in its opin- 
ion, called attention to the potential tragedy 
of a collision between a passenger train 
and an 18-ton object. 


Increased Loadings Expected in 
All Districts 


The Association of American Railroads, 
consolidating the reports of all the 13 ship- 
pers’ advisory boards, calculates that 
freight car loadings in the present quarter 
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vertising interests of the country. Mr. Mc- 
Reynolds has been in charge of advertising 
and public relations on the Missouri Pacific 
since 1923. He was born in 1888 in Bates 
County, Mo., and was educated at the Uni- 
versity of that state. His early experience 
was iii newspaper writing, including the 
writing of advertising copy. In 1919 he 
handled publicity for the A. E. F. in France 
while serving with the United States ma- 
rines. 


Hearings on Santa Fe Transportation 
Company Proposal 


A series of hearings before the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission on the appli- 
cation of the Santa Fe Transportation 
Company to inaugurate a one-ticket, bus- 
and-rail transportation service in California 
at a flat rate of 1%4 cents a mile was begun 
at San Diego, Cal., on July 7. A two-day 


July 11, 1936 


hearing scheduled for San Bernardino ‘nay 
be transferred to Los Angeles for July 14 
and 15, 


Net Deficit for 
Four Months $30,218,472 


Class I railroads for the first four 
months of 1936 reported to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a net deficit after 
interest and other fixed charges of $30,- 
218,472, as compared with a deficit of $51,- 
526,885 for the corresponding period of 
last year, according to the commission’s 
monthly compilation of selected income 
and balance-sheet items. For the month of 
April the deficit was only $2,295,339, as 
compared with $8,166,910 in April, 1935, 
The income available for fixed charges was 
nearly $20,000,000 greater for the four 
months period this year while the total 
fixed charges were nearly $2,000,000 less, 








SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS | STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled From 138 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 144 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of April 
1936 1935 


$34,708,721 
13,182,312 
47,891,033 
1,589,364 
46,301,669 


11,153,198 
42,095,773 

217,075 
53,466,046 
§ 7,164,377 


$41,547,642 
11,790,216 
53,337,858 
1,731,002 
51,606,856 


11,328,345 
41,352,938 

218,379 
52,899,662 
§ 1,292,806 


. Other income 


. Fixed charges: 


6-04. 


Income Items 
. Net railway operating income 


b Total income .. Z 
. Miscellaneous deductions from income 
Income available for fixed charges 


6-01. Rent for leased roads....... 
6-02. Interest deductions 

6-03. Other deductions 

Total fixed charges 
Income after fixed charges....... 


1936 
$146,112,622 
45,584,626 
191,697,248 
6,298,759 
185,398,489 


For the four months of 
1935 


$121,075,242 
50,624,647 
171,699,889 
5,896,672 
165,803,217 


44,113,035 
168,327,479 
872,560 
213,313,074 
§ 47,509,857 
4,017,028 


44,477,921 


. Contingent charges 
3 Net income* 
. Depreciation (Way and 


should turn out 10.7 per cent above the 
actual loadings in the third quarter of 


1,002,533 
§ 2,295,339 


1,002,533 ‘ 
§ 8,166,910 § 51,526,885 


structures, 


1935. The estimated total number of cars 
is 5,298,035. The reports by districts show 
the following totals, in carloads: 

Actual In- 


Loadings Estimated crease, 
1935 1936 
597,631 
170,825 
180,473 


Shippers’ 
Boards 
Allegheny 
Pacific Coast 
Pacific Northwest. . 
Southeast 


682,144 
186,276 
187,251 
481,731 
321,049 
400,598 
555,384 
202,323 

94,046 
472,123 
720,377 
635,412 


359,321 
4,784,197 5,298,035 10.7 
Twenty-nine commodities are included in 
the estimates, and increases are expected 
in all but three. Following are the more 
notable increases: Citrus fruits, 13.2 per 
cent; coal and coke, 10.6 per cent; ores, 
etc., 29.7 per cent; lumber, etc., 14.2 per 
cent; iron and steel, 13.4 per cent; ma- 
chinery and boilers, 16.8 per cent; cement, 
14.3 per cent; brick, etc., 18.6 per cent; 
lime and plaster, 12.7 per cent; automo- 
biles, ete., 14.1 per cent; agricultural im- 
plements, etc., 17.7 per cent; jellies, pickles, 
etc., 12.3 per cent. The estimate on hay, 
straw and alfalfa is for a decrease of 13.9 
per cent. 
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McReynolds President of Advertising 
Federation 


E. H. McReynolds, manager of the pub- 
licity and advertising department of the 
Missouri Pacific, was elected president of 
the Advertising Federation of America at 
its meeting in Boston on July 2. The Fed- 
eration is the national organization of ad- 


16,131,882 and Equipment) 


1,554,806 


785,476 
882,585 


16,027,348 
1,350,289 


3,248,058 
70,696 


Selected Asset Items 


. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


. Demand loans and deposits 

. Time drafts and deposits 

. Special deposits 

. Loans and bills receivable 

. Traffic and car-service balances receivabie 


. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors 


. Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
2. Materials and supplies 
. Interest and dividends receivable 
Rents receivable 
. Other current assets 


Total current assets (items 14 to 25) 


Selected Liability Items 
. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthsf 


. Loans and bills payablet 
. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
. Audited accounts and wages payable 
. Miscellaneous accounts payable 
2. Interest matured unpaid 
3. Dividends matured unpaid 
. Funded debt matured unpaid 
5. Unmatured dividends declared 
. Unmatured interest accrued 
. Unmatured rents accrued 
. Other current liabilities 


Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. 


. Federal income taxes 

2. Dividend appropriations: 
12-01. On common stock 
12-02. On preferred stock 


U. S. Government taxes............ 


64,916,725 
5,357,221 


16,382,503 23,889,535 
4,909,502 3,866,546 


Balance at end of April 
1936 1935 


$767 492,638 





$445,010,757 
5,267,039 
31,974,359 
97,693,654 
2,503,762 
58,197,647 
46,014,652 
146,688,445 
299.299,522 
25,844,292 
2.230.125 
5,804,458 


$331,390,766 
10,554,436 
39,354,639 
84,712,553 
4,243,574 
53,927,535 
44,002,654 
144,019,665 
305,815,687 
37,985,829 
2.824,146 
10,872,573 





$1,166,528,712 $1,069,704,057 





$187,212,741 


$326,419,508 
68,344,627 
217,460,803 
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344,951,334 
4,721,019 
292,878,196 
1,836,329 
109,447,397 
36,165,792 
24,449,591 
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40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes..............++02: : 32. 091 


* The net income as reported includes charges of $1,417,324 for April, 1936, and $5.713,086 for 
the four months of 1936 on account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security / 
of 1935; also $3,969,185 for April, 1936, and $7,986,962 for the four months of 1936 under the 
quirements of an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an inco 


tax upon their employees, and for other purvoses. 


(Public No. 400, 74th Congress.) 


The net inc: 


for April, 1935, includes credits of $2,050,653 on account of reversal of charges previously made 


liability under the Railroad Retirement Act of 1934. 


The net income for the four months of 1935 


includes charges of $4,143,041 on account of accruals for liability under the Railroad Retirement Act 


of 1934 


+ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 
fTncludes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 


§ Deficit or other reverse items. 
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RAILWAY AGE 


NEv INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income before 


Net income after 1 
depreciation 
ve 


depreciation 
= 





fs ~ 
For the four months of 


Name of railway 


ae \ 
For the four months of 
1936 1935 1936 1935 


Alton R. R...... pb bch a etch ia/igratas over rdunseioiare eases * $561,452 * $613,872 * $452,582 * $506,541 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§... * 1,647,762 * 2,405,412: 2,132,925 1,475,998 
Atlantic Coast Line SNES Cicscieaverd Soe rece iiete eae Ss a 1,314,176 804,796 2,028,922 1,558,927 
Baltimore & Ohio Ora hasaeseriicay ovi-réi wl nica a: Rei . 2,418,610 [ 1,994,747 44,613 320,259 
Boston & Maine R. R..........e eee ceweeeeee 2,472,091 : 456,120 * 1,924,198 2 82,916 
Central of ae Se eee 859,109 952,601 * 602,359 687,115 
Central R. R. of New Jersey................ * 1,041,994 * 590,999 * §29,680 * 37,521 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.........-..sssee sees 11,530,357 8,280,240 14,348,536 11,005,182 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.f............. * 372,968 * 454,787 * 173,519 * 249,860 
Chicago & North Western Ry.t........+-+.-. * 6,463,368 * 4,331,102 * 4,795,496 * 2,637,905 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R.......... 344,516 * 1,623,064 1,876,337 58,767 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f.............. * 750,092 * 786,890 * 585,435 * 612,034 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t * 5,544,567 * 7,037,668 * 3,749,287 * 5,160,230 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t......... * 6,122,905 * 5,409,846 * 4,675,160 * 3,929,829 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 1,272,029 * 1,009,400 * 1,072,342 * 798,108 
Peeerase Ge Sema: Ben oc cik evicwsomecsvcs * 778,324 * 1,177,916 * 406,264 * 849,304 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R...... * 446,528 * 651,022 444,793 249,720 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.f....... * 1,530,137 * 1,453,840 * 1,144,508 * 1,056,798 
Elgin, Joliet & astern Ry... ove sccocessices 513,039 612,727 813,646 908,822 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) * 122,770 * 630,977 1,176,781 739,618 
Grand Trunk Western OP hv ckisivewioaces 389,984 * 181,792 788,289 175,734 
Great, 5 eo cecere a arelgiscivnip ares eases * 4,040,902 * 4,252,568 * 2,804,424 * 3,053,058 
Illinois oR a a eee * 1,099,629 * 651,329 1,101,452 1,595,751 
—_, ae, = See aia de etare Seats os Acai see wie ee : pregtes vd peg oA m te a poe 
ong Islan i ieee princi iia or bc ae eS 585,838 »272 > ’ 
Louisville & ee 1,916,559 836,039 3,311,009 2,258,089 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 2,444,045 * 2,610,506 * 2,034,779 * 2,245,369 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas | Br ae ers ee * 1,031,485 * 1,845,910 * 603,230 * 1,407,693 
ee Ds eh, a Re reerenrres * 4,404,592 * 6,263,326  * 3,002,632 * 4,814,627 
New York Central R. R.f..... er eee * “758,355 © 2,576,831 4,635,825 2,964,869 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R........ 807,047 102,115 1,323,166 644,868 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.t... * 3,198,965 * 1,449,682 * 2,049,537 * 242,392 
Norfolk & Western | RE ar ep ree eee 9,707,320 6,267,560 11,203,508 7,768,203 
ae See EES eee ay ” oaer eet m ere tes " aus ” peeast 
oS eS eer 965, 270, ,080, 308, 
Pere farquette Ry... sh aatece cia tata asorip Sraiclonph butane ¢ 890,766 441,753 1,736,450 1,300,896 
ner gr fe SS eee oe pole td aaa ory ett 
ing Co. ....... Se W ees Cd eedie ses ceeseree 1,806,70 3425,510 »872,8 3426,95 
St. Louis-San Francisco Mise, s'5-0 950" are o'e-« * 3,074,430 * 4,305,880 * 1,997,002 * 3,249,309 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest............... * 147,684 * 74,924 54,858 134,397 
—— oS SS Ok, SG eran + ee ged . hog * 1,418,338 x ieee 
I We oe ee ee eee * 188,129 1,493,360 894,493 54, 
a a peputeos System||..... - 1,914,494 * 3,570,811 715,196 * eee 
Kas SUOEENE, DEM o 46:0 wie eee Wiss 4 b:6 0160/0 e106 8 e158 292,494 43,387 680,980 44,810 
Weer ee _ Sp SCOR a eee ee eg " ee 3,333,895 “ ea. 
I ae nia ak omen cain sous . ‘4 1,670 * ° 44,314 179,469 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R............ * 367,157 * 1,035,127 * 217,075 * 866,800 


7 Report of receiver or receivers. 
ft Report of trustee or trustees. 


§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


Santa Fe Ry. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle & 


{ Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R. 


|| Includes Southern Pacific Company and Texas & N 


ew Orleans R. R. The operation of all 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies resulted in a net deficit of $1,341,404 for 


four months of 1936 and $1,382,284 for four months of 1935. 


statement. 
* Deficit. 


These figures are not reflected in this 








For the four months period 55 roads re- * 


ported a net income of $46,743,531, while 
80 reported a net deficit. For the cor- 
responding four months of last year only 
42 roads had a net income while 93 had 
deficits. The commission’s compilations are 
shown in the acc. 1panying tables. 


Long Island Loses Appeal 
on New York City Fares 


The New York Court of Appeals on 
July 8 affirmed the injunction recently 
granted by the New York Supreme Court, 
Kings County, to restrain the Long Island 
from charging more than two cents a mile 
to passengers traveling within the limits 
of New York City. The injunction, granted 
on petition of the New York Transit Com- 
mission, which has regulatory jurisdiction 
in New York City, is based on Section 
57a of the New York railroad law, which 
Prohibits a railroad operating within New 
York City, and owned by another carrier, 
from charging a higher rate for passen- 
ger service within that city than the parent 
railroad charges outside. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s two-cents-per-mile coach rate brings 
the Long Island within the provisions of 
this aw, 

The Long Island’s contention that this 
law is unconstitutional is now rejected by 
New York State’s highest court. Pending 





its appeal the road has been charging three 
cents a mile in New York City and issuing 
coupons under the terms of a conditional 
stay as outlined in the Railway Age of 
June 27, page 1070. 

Meanwhile the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission has ordered the two-cent 
rate in effect for intrastate travel outside 
New York City, but the Long Island has 
appealed this decision to the New York 
Supreme Court, Albany County. 


U. P. Creates Department of Research 


The Union Pacific has established a bu- 
reau of research, with O. Jabelmann, as- 
sistant general superintendent of motive 
power and machinery, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Neb., as its head. Men now en- 
gaged in research work have been assigned 
to the new bureau, and mechanical, elec- 
trical and metallurgical experts will be 
added. The bureau will study, survey and 
perfect improvements in design and con- 
struction of cars and locomotives. 


Zones Proposed for Exemptions 
Under Motor Carrier Act 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 8 made public a series of pro- 
posed reports by examiners of its Bureau 
of Motor Carriers recommending findings 
to be made by the commission defining the 
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areas of several municipalities and those 
contiguous thereto, and of the zones ad- 
jacent to and commercially a part of such 
municipalities, within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 203 of the motor carrier act, 1935. 
Section 203 provides for the exemption to 
a large extent from the regulation by the 
commission otherwise provided for in the 
act, of transportation by motor vehicles 
wholly within a municipality or between 
contiguous municipalities or within a zone 
adjacent to and commercially a part of 
any such municipalities, except when the 
transportation is under a common control, 
management, or arrangement for a con- 
tinuous carriage or shipment to or from a 
point without such municipality, municipal- 
ities, or zone. At the hearings, in general 
the railroads and the over-the-road motor 
carriers contended for definitions limiting 
the commercial zones, in some cases to the 
corporate or switching limits, while the 
local truckers and shippers in general con- 
tended for greatly enlarged zones. Pro- 
posed findings have been made by examin- 
ers in the case of New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, and Los Angeles, recommending 
boundaries somewhat within the extremes 
contended for. 


C. G. W. Competition Will Be Met 


Freight rate reductions on merchandise 
moving between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities are being planned by a group of 
northwestern railroads to meet the flat-car 
truck-trailer competition of the Chicago 
Great Western. The railroads involved 
are the Chicago & North Western, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, the Illinois Central and the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis. These carriers 
intend to establish an all-commodities rate 
of 35 cents per 100 Ib. subject to a mini- 
mum weight of 35,000 Ib., and certain com- 
modity exemptions. These and lower rates 
would compare with the present rail rates 
of about 55 cents, applying to a 40,000 Ib. 
minimum, and the present motor truck rate 
of 41 cents per 100 lb., at which rate a 
minimum weight of 20,000 Ib. is accepted. 
Tariffs for the new rates are in process 
of preparation by the western trunk line 
committee and are expected to be filed 
within ten days, to become effective by 
August 15. 

The action taken by these lines follows 
the move made by the Chicago Great 
Western when it entered into an agree- 
ment with Keeshin Motor Express Com- 
pany, Inc., and the Illinois-Minnesota Mo- 
tor Carriers Conference to handle motor 
trucks or trailers loaded with merchandise 
on flat cars at rates of $42.50 (and of 
$21.25 for empty vehicles) between Chi- 
cago and the Twin Cities. The rate 
charged shippers by Keeshin is 46 cents 
per 100 Ib., northbound, and 41 cents south- 
bound. 

This service was started by the C. G. W. 
on July 7 with an initial shipment of 42 
trailer loads of freight. The largest of- 
fering of truck trailers was from the IIli- 
nois-Minnesota group, which includes more 
than 28 individual companies. This group 
alone had about 34 trailers consigned to the 
Twin Cities from Chicago, while on the 
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were offered. 


the movement to Chicago. 


Tariffs for this service were originally 


filed on February 6, to become effective 
March 10, but were suspended by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 
9, due to opposition from railroads and 
certain shipping interests. After hearing 
all arguments, the commission, on June 26, 
by a vote of 8 to 3, vacated the suspension 
and set July 7 as the effective date of the 
tariff. 

Immediately following approval of the 
tariff, the C. G. W. ordered a portion of 
its flat cars equipped with the necessary 
accessories to hold the highway vehicles 
on the cars and built ramps for loading the 
trailers. About 50 flat cars are now avail- 
able for the service. 


The “Abraham Lincoln” One-Year 
Old 


The Alton Railroad, on July 1, cele- 
brated the first birthday of its “Abraham 
Lincoln,” streamlined train operating be- 
tween Chicago and St. Louis. Ceremonies 


reverse movement approximately 28 trailers 
The Keeshin company had 
8 loaded trailers scheduled to make the 
initial run from Chicago, and about 6 for 
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in passengers in and out of the Chicago 
passenger station during June, excluding 
suburban business, as compared with June 
last year. The “400,” fast train, showed an 
increase of 2,437 passengers in that month 
over the same month of 1935, or a 47 per 
cent increase. The “Minnesota 400” oper- 
ating between Wyeville, Wis., and Man- 
kato, Minn., via Rochester since June 14 as 
a connection with the “400,” is also carry- 
ing very satisfactory loads. 

Suburban passengers in and out of the 
Chicago station in June increased 89,000 
over a year ago, while passenger receipts 
at Chicago alone showed a $64,000 increase. 
Streamliners to Denver and the Pacific 
Coast are carrying capacity loads, while 
regular trains to California and the Pacific 
Coast have extra cars frequently. The 
“Challenger” led all North Western-Union 
Pacific California trains in May and is 
expected to repeat the performance in June. 

The best Fourth of July travel in several 
years was experienced by the western lines 
this year. 

The Hiawatha, of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, St. Paul & Pacific, on July 3, 4 and 5, 
was operated in 16 sections carrying 6,000 
revenue passengers. These 16 sections in- 





Messrs 


were held in the Union Station at St. 
Louis as the train started for Chicago, 
again in the Union Station at Chicago, and 
also on the return trip. 

Birthday cake and souvenir rings, bear- 
ing the likeness of the great emancipator, 
were distributed to passengers on the train 
by young ladies dressed in the costumes of 
Lincoln’s day. The cake was cut (in Chi- 
cago) by H. B. Voorhees, vice-president, 
and W. G. Brown, passenger traffic man- 
ager, at the ceremonies in the observation 
car. 

Travel in West Better Than Last Year 

Passenger travel in the west so far this 
year has exceeded that of the same period 
in 1935 and promises well for the re- 
mainder of the year; not only regular traf- 
fic, but holiday and convention movements. 

On the Chicago & North Western, for 
example, there was a 20 per cent increase 


Voorhees and Brown Cut Birthday Cake 


clude the regular north and south bound 
Hiawathas, two regular sections which op- 
erate between Chicago and the North 
Woods daily, and two extra Chicago-T win 
Cities sections on July 3 and 4. During 
the first four days in July the Milwau‘ee 
experienced increases in revenue, varying 
from 40 per cent to more than 100 per cent 
as compared with the same period in 1935 
on traffic from Milwaukee, Aberdeen, 
Winona and La Crosse. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy re- 
ported that travel was the heaviest in years. 
The Twin Zephyrs to the Twin Cities had 
extra sections while the Advance Zephyrs 
to Denver were loaded to capacity. 

The New York Central carried 50 per 
cent more passengers in and out of Chi- 
cago than a year ago. 

The Chicago & North Western carried 
2.500 passengers to Lake Geneva in the three 
days. All trains to Wisconsin resorts had 
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extra sections. The “Flambeau” ti the 
North Woods of Wisconsin was ope ‘ated 
in two sections on the Fourth, with ore 
than 500 persons on board. 

The Illinois Central Louisiane left Chi- 
cago on July 3 for New Orleans, in hree 
sections, and the Green Diamond alse had 
extra sections. 

A Baltimore & Ohio train from Ch cago 
to New York on July 4 had a 231 per cent 
increase in revenue as compared with last 
year. The Alton Limited was run ot of 
Chicago in three sections on July 3 an‘ the 
Abraham Lincoln had extra sections. 

The Shriners’ convention at Seattle on 
July 14 to 16 promises to be the largest in 
several years. On July 2 the Chicayvo & 
North Western took 2,000 persons in 10 
special trains and a number of smaller par- 
ties. It also ran three trains on July 7 
for the Medinah Temple of Chicago. 

The movement over the Milwaukee like- 
wise started on July 3. A Madison ( Wis.) 
special was operated on July 7, a Daven- 
port (Iowa) special on July 8, an extra 
section of train No. 5 on July 8, and a 
Washington (D. C.) special on July 10. 


Low Fares in East Bring Revenue 


Gains for June 
(Continued from page 82) 

revenues as compared with May, 1935 
Thus it attributes the June gain to the 
general.improvement in business as_ well 
as to the lower fares. Pullman _ business 
on the Lackawanna is also increasing; it 
was better in June than in May. This 
road also reported a heavy volume of 
travel over the July 4 holiday. On Sur- 
day night, July 5, for example, four sec- 
tiens of its “Lackawanna Limited” and 
two sections of its “Mountain Special” 
carried 2,277 passengers as compared with 
the 1,335 who patronized these trains on 
the same day last year. 

The Central of New Jersey estimates 
that, with commutation and special excur- 
sion revenues eliminated, it had for June 
increases respectively of 12.8 per cent and 
8.5 per cent in revenues from local and 
inter-line as compared with 
June, 1935. Also, its Pullman business is 
on the upgrade and its July 4 holiday vol- 
ume was substantially greater than 1935. 

The Lehigh Valley and the Pennsylva- 
nia have as yet compiled no figures or es- 
timates on the results of the fare reduc- 
tions but both reported a heavy volume of 
passenger business for the holiday. The 
Pennsylvania, for example, operated in and 
out of New York approximately 100 ex- 
tra trains over the week-end. Included in 
these were 1,300 extra coaches and more 
than 400 extra Pullman cars. 

Meanwhile reports are current that bus 
lines, feeling the effect of the competition 
offered by the reduced railway fares, are 
planning further reductions in their own 
rates. The new set-up leaves the spread 
between bus and coach fares much _ less 
than was formerly the case and on ;uns 
where this differential is not large the 
traffic is turning to the rails. This is es- 
pecially true on such routes as those out 
of New York to Philadelphia, Pa., ‘0s- 
ton, Mass., Albany, N. Y., Washin;: ton, 
D. C., and others where rail service i- al- 
most twice as fast as that of buses. 


passengers 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue MoNESSEN SOUTHWESTERN iS in- 
quiring for one 0-6-0 switching locomo- 
tive. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tie KENNECOTT CopPER Corp. is inquir- 
ing for 50 ore cars of 100 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Camprta & Inprana has ordered 
300 hopper cars of 50 tons’ capacity from 
the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue St. Lours SOUTHWESTERN has or- 
dered 50 automobile cars from the General 
American Transportation Company. 


Tue CENTRAL oF GerorcIA has ordered 
200 hopper cars, subject to approval by 
the court, from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 


Tue MINNEAPOLIS, St. Pau & SAULT 
Ste. Marie has ordered 500 box cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. 


Tue WIscONSIN CENTRAL, subject to ap- 
proval of the court, has ordered 250 box 
cars from the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company. 


Tue WeEsTERN MaryLANp has bought 
from car companies certain parts and is 
using other materials with them to assem- 
ble 25 caboose cars in its own shops. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 8. 


THe AMERICAN REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT 
Company has ordered 1021 steel under- 
frame refrigerator cars of 40 tons’ ca- 
pacity—511 from the American Car & 
Foundry Company and 510 from the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation. 
Inquiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of May 16. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tur TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ON- 
TARIO has ordered five first-class coaches, 
which are to be air conditioned, also four 
combination baggage-coach cars, which 
are not to be air conditioned, from the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Ltd. In- 
quiry for five coaches was reported in the 
Rai!way Age of May 16. 


IRON & STEEL 


‘ae Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN is 
expected to enter the market for rails, 
hay ‘ng applied to the Interstate Commerce 
Co: mission for authority to borrow $1,- 
500100. Of a total of 25,409 tons, 11,809 
ton. are described as immediate, while 


13, (0 tons are described as requirements 
for 937, 


Tie Norrork & WesTERN has placed 
orc_-s for 20,000 tons of 131-Ib. steel rail 
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divided as follows: Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. 15,000 tons and Bethlehem Steel 
Company 5,000 tons. 


New York CentTraLt.—A contract has 
been given to the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany for 5,000 tons of steel to be used on 
the West Side Improvements of this road 
between West 82nd Street and West 94th 
Street, New York City. The Poirier & 
McLane Corporation, New York, are the 
contractors on this section. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & Quincy.—Faf- 
nir Bearings, Inc., New Britain, Conn., 
are furnishing bearings for a Diesel-elec- 
tric locomotive being constructed by the 
Cummins Engine Company, Columbus, 
Ind. 


Construction 





Boston & Martne.—A contract has been 
given to the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Boston, Mass., for rebuilding bridge 0.14 
(old 401) at Manchester, N. H., to cost 
about $83,000. A contract has also been 
given by this road to the Phoenix Bridge 
Company, New York, for rebuilding bridge 
123.27 (old 1) at While River Junction, 
Vt., to cost about $59,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—This 
company’s roundhouse at St. Joseph, IIl., 
was damaged by fire on July 5 to an 
estimated extent of $200,000, including 
damage to three locomotives and the ma- 
chine shops. 


Erre.—This road has been directed by 
the New York Public Service Commission 
to award the necessary contract and begin 
work as soon as practicable on the elimina- 
tion of its Pike street crossing in Port 
Jervis, N. Y. C. B. Moon, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was the lowest bidder for this 
work at $197,283. 


New York CENntTRAL..—A contract has 
been given to James Stewart & Company, 
Inc., New York, for the construction of 
a portion of City Structure No. 5, the 
covering over the tracks of this road on 
its West Side Improvements between West 
111th and West 121st Street, New York 
City. 

A contract has been let to the Poirier 
& McLane Corporation, New York, for 
the construction of the substructure, super- 
structure and other work of City Struc- 
ture No. 5, the covering over the tracks 
on the West Side Improvements between 
West 82nd Street and West 94th Street, 
New York City. 


St. Louts, Mo.—This city, through the 
Board of Public Service, will receive bids 
until noon, July 24, for the reconstruction 
of the reinforced concrete and structural 
steel viaduct that carries Kingshighway 
boulevard across the tracks of the Wabash 
adjacent to Forest Park in the central 
western section of the city. 
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Supply Trade 





The Conner Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky., has been appointed 
distributor for northwestern Kentucky for 
the Republic Steel Corporation. 


Charles Millar & Son Company, 
Utica, N. Y., and the Taylor-Parker 
Company, Inc., Norfolk, Va., have been 
appointed distributors for the Republic 
Steel Corporation. 


The Consolidated Guide Corporation, 
153 N. Michigan avenue, Chicago, has been 
organized to publish a co-ordinated rail, 
express, motor truck, parcel post and air 
rate guide. Officers of the company are: 
Raymond T. Fischer, president; J. E. 
Sanford, vice-president; H. W. Smith, 
Jr., treasurer; John N. Vogelsang, gen- 
eral sales manager, and Hugo Heyns, 
editor in chief. 


Effective September 1, B. F. Affleck, 
president of the Universal Atlas Cement 
Company, Chicago, subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation, will re- 
tire under the Steel Corporation pension 
plan to devote his time to his private in- 
terests. He will be succeeded by B. S. 
Smith, who has resigned as president of 
the Pennsylvania Dixie Cement Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


E. I. Hetsch, formerly assistant to 
chief mechanical engineer of the Nathan 
Manufacturing Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer of the Q & C Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 90 West street, 
New York. Mr. Hetsch was educated at 
John Hopkins University and graduated 
from the Institute of Machine Design at 
Karlsruhe, Germany. He entered railroad 
service in 1920 with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and after serving in various capaci- 
ties was assigned to special work in a 
study of locomotive lubrication. 


OBITUARY 


Clayton Mark, president of Clayton 
Mark and Company, Chicago, and a di- 
rector of the National Malleable and Steel 
Castings Company, and the Interlake Iron 
Company, died in Lake Forest, IIll., on 
July 7 after a month’s illness. He was 
born in Fredericksburg, Pa., in June, 1858, 
and in 1876 entered the employ of the 
Chicago Malleable Iron Company as a 
clerk. When this company was succeeded 
by the National Malleable and Steel Cast- 
ings Company he continued in its employ, 
being a director until 1894, a second vice- 
president until 1902, and a resident vice- 
president until 1917. In 1902 he organized 
the Mark Manufacturing Company, of 
which he was president until 1919, when 
the company was merged into the Steel 
and Tube Company of America, of which 
he became chairman of the board. He re- 
tained the latter position until this com- 
pany was sold to the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Company in 1923, at which time 
he organized Clayton Mark and Company, 
of which he was president at the time of 
his death. 





Financial 





Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
Trustees’ Certificates—The trustees have 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority for an issue of $1,- 
650,000 of trustees’ certificates of indebt- 
edness, to be used in paying for 11,809 
tons of rail and fastenings, taxes, and the 
purchase of 13,600 tons of new rail. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.— 
R.F.C. Report—A program of better- 
ments to this property amounting to $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 is suggested in a 
report by W. W. Sullivan, examiner of 
the railroad division of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, on an examination 
of the property made at the request of J. 
Foster Symes, judge of the federal court 
at Denver, Colo., and made public by the 
R.F.C. without recommendation. The re- 
port recommends replacement of 90- 
pound rail in main line track between 
Denver and Salt Lake with 112-pound rail 
and fixtures, to eliminate burdensome main- 
tenance costs and delays, additional bal- 
last, renewal or strengthening of timber 
and combination bridges, grade elimina- 
tions and curve reductions in many places, 
and additional freight cars to replace ob- 
solete equipment which is being retired 
and to provide for such increased traffic 
as may accrue. Studies as to these vari- 
ous requirements are being made. It is 
stated that the trustees look forward to 
an increase in freight traffic and that it is 
anticipated that, when the rehabilitation 
and improvement program now started and 
in contemplation is completed, the railroad 
will be able to establish schedules on its 
own lines and to influence the mainten- 
ance of schedules on connecting railroads 
that will greatly strengthen its position in 
the through traffic field. Approximately 
$3,200,000 will be expended this year for 
betterments but a complete program has 
not been determined upon. The Denver 
& Salt Lake, the report says, should be 
placed in physical condition comparable 
with the Rio Grande, To accomplish this 
the Salt Lake property should have heavier 
rail, improved roadway, strengthened 
bridges and signaling devices to facilitate 
train movement. Improvement of the Mof- 
fat tunnel to remove operating handicaps 
due to ventilating limitations is suggested 
as a problem for study. Three alterna- 
tives are mentioned: additional ventilat- 
ing equipment, electrification, or the use of 
large Diesel-engined units. 


Fort Worth & Rio GranpE.—Sale Rec- 
ommended.—John T. Harding, — special 
master, on July 7 recommended that the 
federal district court at St. Louis approve 
the proposed sale of the Fort Worth & 
Rio Grande by the St. Louis-San Francisco 
to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Offi- 
cers of both roads have agreed on a sale 
price of $1,519,325 for the 233 mile line, 
which extends from Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Menard. 


Louisvite & NASHVILLE. — Bonds. — 
This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of 
$30,000,000 of its first and refunding mort- 
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gage 334 per cent bonds, Series E, to be 
exchanged for a like amount of 4% per 
cent bonds now in its treasury; and to sell 
$26,000,000 of the new bonds at 96 per 
cent of par and accrued interest. Morgan, 
Stanley & Company, subject to I.C.C. ap- 
proval, have offered this $26,000,000 issue, 
maturing 2003, priced at 98. The proceeds 
will be used, together with treasury funds, 
to redeem $3,500,000 St. Louis division 
first mortgage 6’s due 1971 at 107; $10,- 
000,000 of secured 5’s due 1941 at 103; 
and $12,753,000 of first and refunding 51%4’s 
due 2003 at 102. 


Minneapoiis & St. Louts.—Dismember- 
ment Hearing—Hearings on the general 
plan of Associated Railways, Inc., to take 
over the Minneapolis & St. Louis, being 
held at Fort Dodge, Iowa, before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, were re- 
cessed on July 1, and will be resumed at 
Minneapolis, Minn., on July 27. This pro- 
cedure was taken to enable the commission 
to hear testimony on specific abandonments 
proposed by Associated. The Iowa hear- 
ing for the taking of testimony on aban- 
donments ended on July 6 and was resumed 
on July 10 at Albert Lea. 

On July 6 Jesse H. Jones, chairman of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
announced in Washington that the corpora- 
tion contemplated the employment of an 
independent engineer to study the physical 
condition of the M. & St. L. During the 
hearing on the general plan at Fort Dodge 
the Peoria Chamber of Commerce urged 
the commission to dismiss the petition for 
dismemberment in the event it is shown 
the line can be operated successfully as a 
unit. In making this request, Peter J. 
Naughton, traffic expert of the chamber, 
emphasized the importance of the Peoria 
gateway, now served by 78 trains daily, 
where, he said, the switching charge is $3 
a car, compared with more than $10 at 
Chicago. He also called attention to a 
previous rail consolidation which materially 
reduced the volume of tonnage previously 
handled by the carriers affected to Peoria. 
He said that the M. & St. L. was the only 
Peoria road that operated merchandise cars 
to Minneapolis and Kansas City, the latter 
by way of the Santa Fe. Others testifying 
in opposition to the general plan were 
R. H. Stewart, of the Barnsdall Oil & 
Refining Company, Tulsa, Okla., who said 
his organization would be forced to aban- 
don a large bulk station in Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, if it lost its M. & St. L. trackage 
and would adopt trucking over a large 
territory in north central Iowa; A. B. 
Combs, secretary of the Marshalltown 
Chamber of Commerce; B. J. Drummond, 
manager of the traffic department of the 
Mason City Chamber of Commerce; O. B. 
Critz, owner of large grain elevators at 
Curlew, Iowa, and Arnold; and L. M. 
O’Leary, of the Fort Dodge Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The first testimony to be taken on 
abandonments was that pertaining to the 
24 miles of track between Gowrie, Iowa, 
and Clare. S. I. Porter, assistant gen- 
eral auditor of the Burlington, testified 
that the segment had failed to produce a 
profit since 1913. He said only one station 
on the segment would be without rail 
service and that it did not produce suf- 
ficient revenue to warrant retention of 
such service. A total of 15 witnesses tes- 
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tified in opposition to the abandonmeni of 
this section of line, contending that the 
cutting off of this segment would te 4a 
serious handicap to shippers and receivers 
of freight in the affected towns. 

The first testimony on the abandonment 
of that portion of the line between ‘ort 
Dodge, Iowa, and Albert Lea was heard 
at Fort Dodge on July 3 and 6, with day 
and night sessions, and was concluded at 
Albert Lea during hearings which began 
on July 7. 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis— 
Equipment Trust Certificates—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $1,410,000 of 3 
per cent equipment trust certificates, ma- 
turing 1937-51, to be sold at not less than 
100.659 and accrued dividends. Estabrook 
& Co. and two associated companies, hay- 
ing purchased the certificates at that price 
under competitive bidding, are offering 
them at prices to yield from 0.75 per cent 
to 3.25 per cent. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—Reorgan- 
ization Plan—A further period of. six 
months, or to December 31, has been al- 
lowed the St. Louis-San Francisco within 
which to file a plan of reorganization, 
under an order entered by Federal Judge 
George H. Moore. 


SANTA FE TRANSPORTATION CoMPANY.— 
Acquisition—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Cominission for 
authority to acquire the property of the 
Oceanside Truck & Transfer Company and 
of the Kent Truck & Rigging Company. 


Wueetinc & Lake Erte.—Equipment 
Trust Certificates—This company has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority for an issue of $1,400, 
000 of 2% per cent equipment trust cer- 
tificates. 





WueeLinG & Lake Erte.—Readjustment 
of Capital Structure—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to make effective the 
plan for a readjustment of its capital 
structure, proposed by Chairman Jones of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
as outlined in the Railway Age of May 30, 
page 899. 


YrREKA WEsSTERN.—Receivers’ Certifi- 
cates—tThe receiver for this road has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to issue $25,000 of receiver's 
certificates to be delivered to the Southern 
Pacific for materials and advances of funds 
to be used in rehabilitating the line of the 
applicant. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
Last Last 


F July 7 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 48.81 48.58 34.14 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 79.29 79.33 75.11 


Dividends Declared 


Louisiana & Missouri River.—Guaranteed Pre- 
ferred, $3.50, semi-annually, payable August 1 
to holders of record July 17. 

Piedmont & Northern.—75c, quarterly, payable 
July 10 to holders of record June 30 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, payable July 20 to holders of recor 
July 10. é 

West Jersey & Seashore.—6 Per Cent Special 
Guaranteed, $1.50, semi-annually, payable Janu- 
ary 1 to holders of record December 15. 
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EXECUTIVE 


The Atchison, Toneka & Santa Fe has 
organized a department of public relations 
with M. L. Lyles, assistant to the presi- 
dent, in charge. 


H. C. Murphy, assistant to the execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, has also been elected 
president of the Burlington Transportation 
Company to succeed Ralph M. Budd, who 
resigned as head of the bus company be- 
cause of the press of other business. 


W. H. Guild, general superintendent of 
the Union Pacific, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., has been promoted to 
executive assistant, with headquarters in 
Denver, Colo. C. P. Cahill, superinten- 
dent at Denver, Colo., has been transferred 
to Kansas City, to take over the duties of 
Mr. Guild, and in turn has been succeeded 
by J. M. Guild, assistant superintendent 
of the Colorado division, with headquar- 
ters at Denver. W. H. Guild was born 
at Omaha, Neb., on October 25, 1883, and 
after serving from 1903 to 1912 as a clerk 
and stenographer on the Union Pacific at 
that point, became chief clerk in the office 
oi the general superintendent. Two years 
later he was appointed chief clerk to the 
general manager, and in: 1916 was advanced 
to assistant to the general manager. In 
1920 he was promoted to assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of operations, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb., and in 1928 
was appointed general superintendent of the 
Southern district. 


Walter L. Price, secretary to the 
comptroller of the Baltimore & Ohio, has 
been appointed assistant to vice-president 
and comptroller. Mr. Price was born on 
April 10, 1895, at Shrewsbury, York 
County, Pa., and entered the service of 
the Baltimore & Ohio on December 26, 
1912, in the office of the auditor of freight 
trafic. He held clerical and secretarial 
Positions successively in the offices of the 





Walter L. Price 


auditors of coal and coke receipts, freight 
traffic, passenger traffic and of the gen- 
eral auditor. In November, 1917, Mr. 
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Price was furloughed for military duty 
and returned to the Baltimore & Ohio in 
July, 1919, as secretary to federal auditor. 
When the railroads were returned to pri- 
vate operation he was made secretary to 
comptroller in March, 1920. 


TRAFFIC 


J. G. McNab, foreign freight agent of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Vancouver, B. C., has been promoted to 
general foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters at Montreal, Que., to succeed J. 
J. Morton, who has resigned to engage 
in other work. 


W. P. O’Rourke, traveling freight 
agent on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
at Chicago, has been appointed general 
agent, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., to succeed O. G. Hagemann, who 
has been transferred to Seattle, Wash., 
where he replaces G. B. Smith, whose 
appointment as western traffic manager at 
San Francisco, Cal., was noted in the Rail- 
way Age for June 20. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


F. M. Rivinus, whose appointment as 
general counsel of the Norfolk & West- 
ern, with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., 
was noted in the Railway Age of June 20, 





F. M. Rivinus 


was born at Germantown, Pa., on October 
6, 1882. He was educated at the Delancey 
School in Philadelphia, Pa., and was grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1904. He 
entered the service of the Norfolk & 
Western as assistant solicitor on April 1, 
1910, and was appointed assistant general 
solicitor on January 1, 1917. Mr. Rivi- 
nus was promoted to general solicitor at 
Philadelphia on June 16, 1919, and in May, 
1931, his headquarters were moved to Ro- 
anoke. 


Samuel W. Moore, general counsel of 
the Kansas City Southern, with headquar- 
ters at New York, who has retired with 
the title of retired general counsel, as noted 
in the Railway Age of June 27, was born 
on January 24, 1862, in Geauga county, 
Ohio. Mr. Moore attended Adelbert col- 
lege, Cleveland, Ohio, and later graduated 
from the law school of Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. He first entered railway 
service in 1890, when he became assistant 
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attorney in Kansas and Missouri for the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. At that 
time he was connected with the law firm 
of Lathrop & Smith, which later became 
Lathrop, Morrow, Fox & Moore. In 1899 
he became associated with the Kansas City 





Samuel W. Moore 

Southern as an attorney, subsequently be- 
ing appointed general solicitor. In 1920 
he became general counsel of the railway, 
with offices in New York, which position 
he held until his retirement. While lo- 
cated in New York, Mr. Moore also en- 
gaged in the general practice of law as a 
member of the firm of Moore & Bell. 


Frank H. Moore, general solicitor of 
the Kansas City Southern, whose appoint- 
ment as general counsel with headquarters 
as before at Kansas City, Mo., was noted 
in the Railway Age of June 27, has been 
connected with this company for 26 years. 
He was born on September 1, 1872, at 
Mantua, Ohio, and received his higher edu- 
cation at the University of Kansas, and 
Columbian university (now George Wash- 
ington university), Washington, D. C., be- 
ing graduated from the latter university 
with the degree of LL.B. in 1896. From 
the latter year until 1900, Mr. Moore en- 
gaged in the general practice of law at 
Kansas City, Mo., then going to Albu- 
querque, N. M., where he practiced law 





Frank H 


for 10 years. In 1910 he entered railway 
service as an assistant attorney for the 
Kansas City Southern, and two years later 


he was made assistant general solicitor. 
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In 1920 he was advanced to general solici- 
tor, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment as general counsel. 


Douglas H. Worrall, whose appoint- 
ment as tax agent of the Pennsylvania, 


Douglas H. Worrall 


with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., 
was noted in the Railway Age of June 20, 
was graduated from Harvard University 
in 1920 and the University of Pennsylva- 
nia Law School in 1923. He entered the 
real estate department of the Pennsylvania 
11 years ago and has been assistant tax 
agent in that department since September, 
1926. 


OPERATING 


H. H. Clark, assistant division engi- 
neer on the Eastern district of the Erie, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been promoted to inspector of transporta- 
tion, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


C. L. Ruppert, superintendent of the 
Illinois division of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Rock 
Island, Ill., has retired and has been suc- 
ceeded by W. H. Kelly, formerly superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis terminals of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 


John Stevenson, accountant of parlor, 
sleeping and dining cars of the Canadian 
Pacific, has retired under the company’s 
pension regulations after 43 years of serv- 
ice with this road. H. B. Timmins, assis- 
tant accountant, has been appointed accoun- 
tant of parlor, sleeping and dining cars, 
succeeding Mr. Stevenson. 


F. E. Spery, acting superintendent of 
the St. Louis terminals of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the general manager, lines east 
of the Missouri River, with headquarters 
at Chicago, to succeed E. H. Piper, who 
has been transferred to the same position 
on the lines west of the Missouri River. 
W. P. Wilson has been appointed super- 
intendent of the St. Louis terminals, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., to suc- 
ceed W. H. Kelly, who has resigned to 
become superintendent of the Illinois divi- 
sion of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Rock Island, Ill. H. 
E. Hinshaw, assistant superintendent of 
the Burlington, with headquarters at Wy- 
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more, Neb., has been transferred to the 
La Crosse division, with headquarters at 
North La Crosse, Wis., to succeed W. H. 
Hillis, who has resigned to become en- 
gineer maintenance of way of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, and has 
been succeeded by W. O. Frame, main- 
tenance engineer of the Central district, 
with headquarters at Burlington, Iowa. 


W. K. Weaver, executive assistant to 
the president of the Railway Express 
Agency, with headquarters at New York, 
has been appointed general manager of 
the Eastern Lakes department, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, succeeding the 
late George T. Carlin. R. P. Wood- 
man, chief clerk to general manager, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Mas- 
sachusetts and Northern New England 
division, with headquarters at Boston, 
Mass., succeeding H. C. Trombly, who 
has been appointed superintendent of the 
Boston division, at Boston. 


The following changes and appointments 
in the operating department of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, affecting its Eastern lines, are 
effective July 15: The Maryland district 
will be extended to include the Monongah 
division. It will then be composed of the 
Baltimore, Baltimore terminal, Cumber- 
land and Monongah division, with F. G. 
Hoskins continuing as general superin- 
tendent. The Pennsylvania district will also 
be extended to embrace the Wheeling divi- 
sion, which heretofore comprised only the 
Pittsburgh and Buffalo divisions. J. M. 
Scott, general superintendent at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., will be transferred to Pitts- 
burgh in charge of the enlarged Pennsyl- 
vania district, succeeding E. A. Peck, who 
has been general superintendent at Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Peck is retiring after 40 years 
of service. The position of general super- 
intendent at Wheeling will be abolished. 
Charles M. Shriver, superintendent of 
the Baltimore division at Baltimore, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Cum- 
berland division at Cumberland, succeed- 
ing H. R. Laughlin, who will become a 
member of the staff of the general man- 
ager of Eastern lines, at Baltimore. H. F. 
Wyatt, assistant superintendent of the Bal- 
timore division, has been promoted to su- 
perintendent of the Baltimore division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Shriver. John Edwards, Jr., 
division engineer of the Monongah divi- 
sion at Grafton, W. Va., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Bal- 
timore division, at Baltimore, succeeding 
Mr. Wyatt. H. L. Exley, on the staff of 
the engineer maintenance of way at Balti- 
more, has been appointed division engineer 
at Grafton, succeeding Mr. Edwards. 


J. J. Mahoney, who has been promoted 
to superintendent of transportation of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, entered railway serv- 
ice in 1906 with the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at Pueblo, Colo. He entered the 
employ of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe as a switchman at that point on May 
28, 1912, and on July 1, 1920, was pro- 
moted to switching inspector at La Junta, 
Cal. On November 15 of that year he 
was promoted to general transportation in- 
spector, which position he held until De- 
cember 1, 1924, when he was promoted to 
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assistant trainmaster. On June 1, 1923, he 
was promoted to assistant to the geveraj 
superintendent of transportation, \. hich 


]. J. Mahoney 


position he has held until his promotion to 
general superintendent of transportation on 


July 1, 1936. 


Stanley M. Houston, who has been 
appointed assistant general manager of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Guadalajara, was born on June 
5, 1898, at Albuquerque, N. M., and en- 
tered railway service on March 30, 1913 


Stanley M. Houston 


as a machinist apprentice, with the Ari- 
zona Eastern, at Globe, Ariz. On April 
1, 1917, he was promoted to a machinist, 
and on March 1, 1919, to roundhouse fore- 
man. From March, 1922, to March, 1923, 
he was general foreman, and from the lat- 
ter date to October, 1924, master mechanic. 
In October, 1924, he resigned to become 
superintendent of shops of the Southern 
Pacific of Mexico, which position he held 
until July, 1927, when he was promoted 
to superintendent of motive power. 


William R. Eble, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, with headquarters at 
Galesburg, Ill., was born in that ciiy on 
July 3, 1892, and entered railway service 
on June 21, 1909, as a car checker in the 
yard department of that road at Gales 
burg. After serving as a stenographer 
and clerk at the Galesburg freight'iouse 
from September, 1909, to January 17, 1910, 
and stenographer and clerk in the di ‘ision 
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superintendent’s office from the latter date 
to June 23, 1913, he was appointed a brake- 
man, and on July 4, 1918, a conductor. He 
held the latter position until November, 





William R. Eble 


1925, when he was promoted to train- 
master at Brookfield, Mo. On January 1, 
1930, he was promoted to assistant to the 
general manager at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until May 16, of that year, 
when he was made assistant superintendent 
at Brookfield, Mo. He held the latter 
position until July 1, 1936, when he was 
promoted to division superintendent of the 
Galesburg and Beardstown divisions. 


Robert B. Ball, assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
System, with headquarters at Chicago, who 
has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
(part of the Santa Fe System), with head- 
quarters at Galveston, Tex., has been as- 
sociated with the Santa Fe for about 32 
years. Mr. Ball was born on December 
17, 1880, in Randolph county, Mo., and 





obtained his higher education at Leland 
Stanford university, from which he was 
graduated in 1904. Previous to gradua- 
tion from college, Mr. Ball served for a 
year in the engineering department of the 
Coast lines of the Santa Fe. In 1904 he 
re-entered the service of this company as 
an instrumentman, being advanced to divi- 
sion engineer rin 1910. Two years later 
Mr. Ball was promoted to district engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Los 


Angeles, 





RAILWAY AGE 


Cal., and in 1918 he was further promoted 
to chief engineer of the Coast lines, with 
the same headquarters. In 1929 he was 
transferred to Chicago as assistant chief 
engineer of the system, which position he 
held until his recent promotion to assistant 
general manager of the G. C. & S. F., 
which was effective on July 1. 


W. H. Dick, superintendent of the Col- 
orado-Nebraska division of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the First 
district, with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, as reported in the Railway Age of 
July 4, was born on September 13, 1873, 
near Leavenworth, Kan. He first entered 
railway service in May, 1892, as a yard 
clerk on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
In October of the same year he was as- 
signed to duty as an operator and served 
in that capacity on various divisions until 
1898, when he was appointed extra dis- 
patcher at La Junta, Colo. Mr. Dick left 





W. H. Dick 


the Santa Fe in May, 1901, to go with 
the Rock Island as extra dispatcher at 
Chickasha, Okla., being advanced to night 
chief dispatcher at Fort Worth, Tex., in 
1907, and to chief dispatcher in May, 1912. 
He was further promoted to trainmaster 
on the Indian Territory division in June, 
1914, later serving in the same capacity on 
the Pan Handle, Oklahoma, St. Louis- 
Kansas City and Kansas divisions. On 
October 15, 1929, he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Nebraska-Colorado divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Fairbury, Neb., 
the position he was holding at the time of 
his recent appointment as general super- 
intendent of the First district. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. L. Starkie, office engineer of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with head- 
quarters at Gallup, N. M., has been pro- 
moted to district engineer of the Eastern 
district, with headquarters at Topeka, Kan., 
to succeed G. J. Bell, who has retired at 
his own request after 50 years of service. 


OBITUARY 


C. N. Souther, who retired as general 
passenger agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
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kee, St. Paul & Pacific in 1919, died jp 
Oakland, Cal., on July 4, at the age «of 78 


T. Thompson, roadmaster on the Atch- 
ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headwuar- 
ters at Joliet, Ill., died in that city on July 
5 after an illness of several weeks. Mr. 
Thompson was the senior active member 
of the Roadmasters and Maintenance of 
Way Association and served that organiza- 
tion as president in 1911. 


Woodson G. Johnston, superintendent 
of car service of the: Columbus & Green. 
ville, with headquarters at Columbus, Miss,, 
died in that city on June 28, following an 
illness covering several months. He was 
born in Lumpkin, Ga., and began his rail- 
road career as an apprentice mechanic 
with the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast at 
Waycross, Ga. Successively he served 
with the Louisville & Nashville, at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., doing office work; and with 
the Southern, at Birmingham, as chief 
clerk in the mechanical department. In 
1910 he was appointed chief clerk to the 
master mechanic of the Southern, and in 
1918 was made chief clerk to the super- 
intendent. When the Columbus & Green- 
ville was organized he continued in that 
capacity, and two years later was promoted 
to car accountant. In 1932 he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of car service, the 
position he was holding at the time of his 
death. 


Harry Duncan Earl, general manager 
of the Texas & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Dallas, Tex., who died in a hospital in 
that city on June 30, was born at Martin, 
Ohio, on March 28, 1879, and entered rail- 
way service in June, 1896, in the operating 
department of the Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern (now New York Central) at 
Amherst, Ohio. From 1897 to 1898 he 
was a telegraph operator for the Toledo, 
St. Louis & Kansas (now the Toledo, St. 
Louis & Western), while from the latter 
date to 1907 he was a telegraph operator, 
a dispatcher and a chief dispatcher for the 
St. Louis-Southwestern. From 1907 to 
1910 he was a trainmaster at Tyler, Tex., 
and in the latter year was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, which position he 
held until 1911, when he was promoted to 
division superintendent at Mount Pleasant, 
Tex. In 1916 he resigned to become gen- 
eral superintendent of the Midland Valley 
at Muskegee, Okla. In 1917 he returned 
to the Cotton Belt as superintendent at 
Pine Bluff, Ark., and from August to De- 
cember, 1918, during federal control, was 
general superintendent of the St. Louis- 
Southwestern of Texas, the International 
& Great Northern, the Trinity branch of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, 
the Beaumont & Great Northern, the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson and _ the 
Houston & Brazos Valley. From 1918 to 
1920 he served as general superintendent 
of the Texas & Pacific, the Trans-Mis- 
sissippi Terminal and the Weatherford, 
Mineral Wells & North Western. In 1920, 
at the end of federal control, he was made 
general superintendent of the Texas & Pa- 
cific, which position he held until 1928, 
when he was promoted to general mat- 
ager, the position he was holding at the 
time of his death. 


Tables of Revenues and Expenses of Railways 
begin on next left-hand page 
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SLACK 


IN DRIVING BOX FIT IS A CONSTANT BANG! 











VEN if driving- box wedges could be Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber 
adjusted accurately by hand in the automatically compensates for wear and for box 
roundhouse they wouldn't be in adjust- expansion. It maintains accurate driving box fit 
ment ten miles later. all the time and prevents hard riding. 

Slack is caused by clearance whether from wear In addition, it exerts a pre-determined yielding 
or improper adjustment. Temperature change at resistance that cushions unusual shocks which 
road speeds causes expansion and contraction of cause excessive stresses and failure. 
the box, that should be compensated for when Its twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, prevents 
it occurs. This temperature fluctuates 250° over all slack between engine and tender by frictional 
short periods and it cannot be cared for by resistance. This dampens oscillations and further 
rigidly anchored wedges. makes for easier riding. 





When maintenance is required a replacement part assumes importance equal to that of the device itself 


and should be purchased with equal care. Use only genuine Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment, 
TEES Ss " 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO MONTREAL 
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SAVES DOLLARS FOR YOU 





For many years locomotive com- During this time was perfected 
bustion and its relation to Arch “‘special service of supply” that 


Brick has been the study of Ameri- 2SSUres proper quality and type of 
Security Brick promptly available 


can Arch Com Engineers. 
ee at all points of consumption. 


Designs have been constantly im- 
proved and developed so that today 


Measured in terms of thousands of 
ton miles the Security Arch renders 
the Security Arch performs more greater service than it did when 
efficiently than ever before. conditions were less severe. 


There’s More to SECURITY ARCHES Than Just Brick 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists =» »  » 
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2,067 ,O0L4 


90,504 25,954,259 


24,384,711 1,49 


8,250 


5 mos. 


july 11, 1936 


Each of the following fea- 

tures is being discussed * 

in this series af advertise- 
ments. 


Maximum Ton Miles per 
Hour 


* 
Boiler Capacity and 
Tractive Effort 


s 
Heating Surface and 
Boiler os 


eee clare and 
Boiler Efficiency 


& 
Minimum Draft Loss and 
Low Back Pressure 


® . 
High Sustained Superheat 


‘ e 
Higher Superheat and 
Minimum Steam 







RAILWAY AGE 


ele 
_ 


AS A FACTOR IN 


LOCOMOTIVE DESIGN 


F Heating SG, uthace and oiler C apacity 


High sustained boiler capacity with highest boiler efficiency requires, 
among other things, a boiler with the largest heating surface within 
clearance limits. 

The tabulation below compares two typical boilers in actual service 
with the same outside diameter and length, one designed for the type 
“A” superheater and the other for the type “‘E’’ superheater. 

The increase in evaporating surface, made possible with the type 
“E”’ superheater design in the same size of boiler, is quite substantial. 







































Consumption An increase of from 8% to 14% in evaporating surface, and from 
: * 50% to 80% in superheating surface is usually possible. 
Greater Sustained 
acit 
it y ee tess a, : 
Reduced Fuel and Water = ae /+--—— 
Consumption per Unit of L A? sass cae 
Work Done GRATE AREA 75 SQ. FT. L/ GRATE AREA 75 SQ. FT 
‘a TYPE -"A" TYP 
Total Fuel Consumption 
+ } wre Woe cq 
of American Railroads ITEM TYPE “A TYPE “E INCREASE | INCREASE 
® Superheater | Superheater Per Cent 
Reduced Cost of 
Locomotive Horsepower Tube and flue heating surface | 4,200 sq. ft. | 4,641 sq. ft. | 441 sq. ft. 10.5 
: a ; Superheating surface....... 1,164 sq. ft. | 2,088 sq. ft. | 924 sq. ft. 79.3 
For High Efficiencies Se 1,337 sq. in.| 1,374 sq. in. 37 sq. in. 2.76 
Use Elesco Type ag a SL 51.3 sq. in.| 67.06 sq. in.} 15.76 sq. in. 30.7 


Superheaters 


Superheaters 





60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheated Steam Pyrometers 


Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


Exhaust Steam’ Injectors 





THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


Feed Water Heaters 


American Throttles 
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‘aly 11, 1936 
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“The American Locomotive Company sincerely feels that this engine embodies more 

















Q.E. D. 


N our advertisement in Railway Age, May 11, 1935, we stated: 


thought and ingenuity and refinement of design than any other locomotive that has 
ever been built. With full knowledge that the eyes of the railway world are on this 
locomotive, we wish to further express our confident opinion that steam has again 


marked the beginning of a new era in railway passenger traffic.” 


Eighteen days after this advertisement appeared, May 29, 1935, the 
Hiawatha was placed in operation. The two hundred thousandth passenger 
to travel on the Hiawatha boarded the train at Chicago on March 31, 1936. 
In other words, in its 10 months of operation the Hiawatha has averaged 
90,000 passengers per month. Based on this 10 months of operation, it is 
earning, above operating expenses, including interest and depreciation, 


at the rate of almost $700,000 per year. 
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; Train Without Brakes** 
: “UNION” CAB SIGNALS tell the enginemen when to 


use brakes Most Efficiently 


669,028 


> 


RAKE APPLICATIONS and train stops cost money. Oc- 
casionally, however, failure to make a brake applica- 
tion, when necessary, costs more! » » » » » 


, oeeeeS 
972,633 


17, 


"Union’' Coded Continuous Cab Signals convey to engine- 
men the information necessary for the minimum number 
of brake applications. They ride in the cab where nothing 
can obstruct their indications. They give instant infor- 
mation of changes ahead, regardless of train positions in 
the blocks. This knowledge permits increasing or decreas- 
8 ing speed at any point where a changed indication is 
= received. Thus schedules may be maintained with speed, 
safety and economy. » » » » » » » » 


There are other operating and economic 


4 J ~f advantages obtained by installation of 
Twit Sinitch Signal ‘‘Union’’ Cab Signals. Our nearest dis- 


trict office will be glad to tell you about 


SWISSVALE, PA. them. 
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